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IV.—GEORGE THE FouRTH. 


j N Twiss’s amusing Life 

} of Eldon, we read how, 

on the death of the Duke 

of York, the old chan- 

cellor became possessed 

of a lock of the defunct 

|, prince’s hair; and so 

~ careful was he respect- 

,” ing the authenticity of 

|, the relic, that Bessy 

Eldon his wife sate in 

' the room with the young 

man from Hamlet’s, who 

distributed the ringlet 

into separate lockets, 

which each of the Eldon 

family afterwards wore. 

You know how, when 

‘ George IV. came to 

Edinburgh, a better man 

than he went on board 

the royal yacht to wel- 

come the king to his 

kingdom of Scotland, seized a goblet from which his majesty had just 

drunk, vowed it should remain for ever as an heirloom in his family, 

clapped the precious glass in his pocket, and sate down on it and broke 

it when he got home. Suppose the good sheriff’s prize unbroken now 
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at Abbotsford, should we not smile with something like pity as we beheld 
it? Suppose. one of those lockets of the no-Popery prince’s hair offered 
for sale at Christie’s, guot libras e duce summo invenies ? how many pounds 
would you find for the illustrious duke? Madame Tussaud has got King 
George’s coronation robes; is there any man now alive who would kiss 
the hem of that trumpery? He sleeps since thirty years: do not any of 
you, who remember him, wonder that you once respected and huzza’d and 
admired him ? 

To make a portrait of him at first seemed a matter of small difficulty. 
There is his coat, his star, his wig, his countenance simpering under it: 
with a slate and a piece of chalk, I could at this very desk perform a 
recognizable likeness of him. And yet after reading of him in scores 
of volumes, hunting him through old magazines and newspapers, having 
him here at a ball, there at a public dinner, there at races and so forth, 
you find you have nothing—nothing but a coat and wig and a mask 
smiling below it—nothing but a great simulacrum. His sire and grand- 
sires were men. One knows what they were like: what they would do 
in given circumstances : that on occasion they fought and demeaned them- 
selves like tough good soldiers. They had friends whom they liked 
according to their natures ; enemies whom they hated fiercely; passions, 
and actions, and individualities of their own. The sailor king who came 
after George was a man: the Duke of York was a man, big, burly, loud, 
jolly, cursing, courageous. But this George, what was he? I look through 
all his life, and recognize but a bow and a grin, I try and take him to 
pieces, and find silk stockings, padding, stays, a coat with frogs and a 
fur collar, a star and blue ribbon, a pocket-handkerchief prodigiously 
scented, one of Truefitt’s best nutty brown wigs reeking with oil, a set 
of teeth and a huge black stock, underwaistcoats, more underwaistcoats, 
and then nothing. I know of no sentiment that he ever distinctly uttered. 
Documents are published under his name, but people wrote them—private 
letters, but people spelt them. He put a great George P. or George R. 
at the bottom of the page and fancied he had written the paper: some 
bookseller’s clerk, some poor author, some man did the work; saw to the 
spelling; cleaned up the slovenly sentences, and gave the lax maudlin 
slipslop a sort of consistency. He must have had an individuality: the 
dancing-master whom he emulated, nay, surpassed—the wig-maker who 
curled his toupee for him—the tailor who cut his coats, had that. But, 
about George, one can get at nothing actual. That outside, Iam certain, 
is pad and tailor’s work; there may be something behind, but what? We 
cannot get at the character; no doubt never shall. Will men of the future 
have nothing better to do than to unswathe and interpret that royal old 
mummy? I own I once used to think it would be good sport to pursue 
him, fasten on him, and pull him down. But now I am ashamed to 
mount and lay good dogs on, to summon a full field, and then to hunt 
the poor game. 

On the 12th August, 1762, the forty-seventh anniversary of the 
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accession of the House of Brunswick to the English throne, all the bells 
in London pealed in gratulation, and announced that an heir to George III. 
was born. Five days afterwards the king was pleased to pass letters 
patent under the great seal, creating H.R.H. the Prince of Great Britain, 
Electoral Prince of Brunswick Liineburg, Duke of Cornwall and Rothsay, 
Earl of Carrick, Baron of Renfrew, Lord of the Isles, and Great Steward of 
Scotland, Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester. 

All the people at his birth thronged to see this lovely child; and 
behind a gilt china-screen railing in St. James’s Palace, in a cradle sur- 
mounted by the three princely ostrich feathers, the royal infant was laid 
to delight the eyes of the lieges. Among the earliest instances of homage 
paid to him, I read that “a curious Indian bow and arrows were sent to 
the prince from his father’s faithful subjects in New York.” He was fond 
of playing with these toys: an old statesman, orator, and wit of his grand- 
father’s and great-grandfather’s time, never tired of his business, still 
eager in his old age to be well at court, used to play with the little prince, 
and pretend to fall down dead when the prince shot at him with his toy 
bow and arrows—and get up and fall down dead over and over again—to 
the increased delight of the child. So that he was flattered from his 
cradle upwards; and before his little feet could walk statesmen and 
courtiers were busy kissing them. 

There isa pretty picture of the royal infant—a beautiful buxom child— 
asleep in his mother’s lap; who turns round and holds a finger to her lip, 
as if she would bid the courtiers around respect the baby’s slumbers. 
From that day until his decease, sixty-eight years after, I suppose there 
were more pictures taken of that personage than of any other human 
being who ever was born and died—in every kind of uniform and every 
possible court-dress—in long fair hair, with powder, with and without a pig- 
tail—in every conceivable cocked-hat—in dragoon uniform—in Windsor 
uniform—in a field-marshal’s clothes—in a Scotch kilt and tartans, with 
dirk and claymore (a stupendous figure)—in a frogged frock-coat with a 
fur collar and tight breeches and silk stockings—in wigs of every colour, 
fair, brown, and black—in his famous coronation robes finally, with which 
performance he was so much in love that he distributed copies of the 
picture to all the courts and British embassies in Europe, and to number- 
less clubs, town-halls, and private friends. I remember as a young man 
how almost every dining-room had his portrait. 

There is plenty of biographical tattle about the prince’s boyhood. It 
is told with what astonishing rapidity he learned all languages, ancient 
and modern; how he rode beautifully, sang charmingly, and played 
elegantly on the violoncello. That he was beautiful was patent to all eyes. 
He had a high spirit: and once, when he had had a difference with his 
father, burst into the royal closet and called out, “ Wilkes and liberty for 
ever!” He was so clever, that he confounded his very governors in 
learning; and one of them, Lord Brace, having made a false quantity in 


quoting Greek, the admirable young prince instantly corrected him. Lord 
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Bruce could not remain a governor after this humiliation; resigned his 
office, and, to soothe his feelings, was actually promoted to be an earl! 
It is the most wonderful reason for promoting a man that ever I heard. 
Lord Bruce was made an earl for a blunder in prosody; and Nelson was 
made a baron for the victory of the Nile. 

Lovers of long sums have added up the millions and millions which 
in the course of his brilliant existence this single prince consumed. 
Besides his income of 50,000/., 70,000/., 190,000/., 120,000/. a-year, we 
read of three applications to parliament : debts to the amount of 160,000/., 
of 650,000/.; besides mysterious foreign loans, whereof he pocketed the 
proceeds. What did he do for all this money? Why was he to have it? 
If he had been a manufacturing town, or a populous rural district, or an 
army of five thousand men, he would not have cost more. He, one soli- 
tary stout man, who did not toil, nor spin, nor fight,—what had any 
mortal done that he should be pampered so ? 

In 1784, when he was twenty-one years of age, Carlton Paiace was 
given to him, and furnished by the nation with as much luxury as could 
be devised. His pockets were filled with money: he said it was not 
enough ; he flung it out of window: he spent 10,000/. a-year for the coats 
on his* back. The nation gave him more money, and more, and more. 
The sum is past counting. He was a prince, most lovely to look on, and 
christened Prince Florizel on his first appearance in the world. That he 
was the handsomest prince in the whole world was agreed by men, and 
alas! by many women. 

Isuppose he must have been very graceful. There are so many testimo- 
nies to the charm of his manner, that we must allow him great elegance 
and powers of fascination. He, and the King of France’s brother, the 
Count d’Artois, a charming young prince who danced deliciously on the 
tight-rope—a poor old tottering exiled king, who asked hospitality of 
King George’s successor, and lived awhile in the palace of Mary Stuart— 
divided in their youth the title of first gentleman of Europe. We in 
England of course gave the prize to our gentleman. Until George’s death 
the propriety of that award was scarce questioned or the doubters voted 
rebels and traitors. Only the other day I was reading in the reprint of 
the delightful Noctes of Christopher North. The health of THE KING 
is drunk in large capitals by the loyal Scotsman. You would fancy him 
a hero, a sage, a statesman, a pattern for kings and men. It was Walter 
Scott who had that accident with the broken glass I spoke of anon. He 
was the king’s Scottish champion, rallied all Scotland to him, made loyalty 
the fashion, and laid about him fiercely with his claymore upon all the 
prince’s enemies. The Brunswicks had no such defenders as those two 
Jacobite commoners, old Sam Johnson the Lichfield chapman’s son, and 
Walter Scott, the Edinburgh lawyer's. 

Nature and circumstance had done their utmost to prepare the prince 
for being spoiled: the dreadful dulness of papa’s court, its stupid amuse- 
ments, its dreary occupations, the maddening humdrum, the stifling 
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sobriety of its routine, would have made a scapegrace of a much less 
lively prince. All the big princes bolted from that castle of ennui where 
old King George sat, posting up his books and droning over his Handel ; 
and old Queen Charlotte over her snuff and her tambour-frame. Most of 
the sturdy, gallant sons settled down after sowing their wild oats, and 
became sober subjects of their father and brother—not ill liked by the 
nation, which pardons youthful irregularities readily enough, for the sake 
of pluck, and unaffectedness, and good-humour. 

The boy is father of the man. Our prince signalized his entrance 
into the world by a feat worthy of his future life. He invented a new 
shoebuckle. It was an inch long and five inches broad. “It covered 
almost the whole instep, reaching down to the ground on either side of the 
foot.” A sweet invention ! lovely and useful as the prince on‘whose foot 
it sparkled. At his first appearance at a court ball, we read that “his 
coat was pink silk, with white cuffs; his waistcoat white silk, embroidered 
with various-coloured foil, and adorned with a profusion of French paste. 
And his hat was ornamented with two rows of steel beads, five thousand 
in number, with a button and loop of the same metal, and cocked in a 
new military style.” What a Florizel! Do these details seem trivial? 
They are the grave incidents of his life. His biographers say that when 
he commenced housekeeping in that splendid new palace of his, the 
Prince of Wales had some windy projects of encouraging literature, 
science, and the arts; of having assemblies of literary characters; and 
societies for the encouragement of geography, astronomy, and botany. 
Astronomy, geography, and botany! Fiddlesticks! French ballet-dancers, 
French cooks, horse-jockeys, buffoons, procurers, tailors, boxers, fencing- 
masters, china, jewel, and gimcrack merchants—these were his real com- 
panions. At first he made a pretence of having Burke and Pitt and 
Sheridan for his friends. But how could such men be serious before 
such an empty scapegrace as this lad? Fox might talk dice with him, 
and Sheridan wine; but what else had these men of genius in common 
with their tawdry young host of Carlton House? That fribble the leader 
of such men as Fox and Burke! That man’s opinions about the con- 
stitution, the India Bill, justice to the Catholics—about any question 
graver than the button for a waistcoat or the sauce for a partridge—worth 
anything! The friendship between the prince and the Whig chiefs was 
impossible. They were hypocrites in pretending to respect him, and if he 
broke the hollow compact between them, who shall blame him? His 
natural companions were dandies and parasites. He could talk to a tailor 
or a cook; but, as the equal of great statesmen, to set up a creature, lazy, 
weak, indolent, besotted, of monstrous vanity, and levity incurable—it is 
absurd. They thought to use him, and did for awhile; but they must 
have known how timid he was; how entirely heartless and treacherous, 
and have expected his desertion. His next set of friends were mere table 
companions, of whom he grew tired too; then we hear of him with a 
very few select toadies, mere boys from school or the Guards, whose 
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sprightliness tickled the fancy of the worn-out voluptuary. What matters 
what friends he had? He dropped all his friends; he never could 
have real friends. An heir to the throne has flatterers, adventurers 
who hang about him, ambitious men who use him; but friendship is 
denied him. 

And women, I suppose, are as false and selfish in their dealings with 
such a character asmen. Shall we take the Leporello part, flourish a cata- 
logue of the conquests of this royal Don Juan, and tell the names of the 
favourites to whom, one after the other, George Prince flung his pocket- 
handkerchief? What purpose would it answer to say how Perdita was 
pursued, won, deserted, and by whom succeeded? What good in knowing 
that he did actually marry Mrs. FitzHerbert according to the rites of the 
Roman Catholic Church; that her marriage settlements have been seen in 
London; that the names of the witnesses to her marriage are known. 
This sort of vice that we are now come to presents no new or fleeting 
trait of manners. Debauchees, dissolute, heartless, fickle, cowardly, have 
been ever since the world began. This one had more temptations than 
most, and so much may be said in extenuation for him. 

It was an unlucky thing for this doomed one, and tending to lead him 
yet farther on the road to the deuce, that, besides being lovely, so that 
women were fascinated by him; and heir apparent, so that all the world 
flattered him; he should have a beautiful voice, which led him directly 
in the way of drink: and thus all the pleasant devils were coaxing on 
poor Florizel; desire, and idleness, and vanity, and drunkenness, all 
clashing their merry cymbals and bidding him come on. 

We first hear of his warbling sentimental ditties under the walls of 
Kew Palace by the moonlight banks of Thames, with Lord Viscount 
Leporello keeping watch lest the music should be disturbed. 

Singing after dinner and supper was the universal fashion of the 
day. You may fancy all England sounding with choruses, some ribald, 
some harmless, but all occasioning the consumption of a prodigious deal 
of fermented liquor. 


“ The jolly muse her wings to try no frolic fliggts need take, 
But round the bowl would dip and fly, like swallows round a lake,” 


sang Morris in one of his gallant Anacreontics, to which the prince many 
a time joined in chorus, and of which the burden is,— 


‘“‘ And that I think’s a reason fair to drink and fill again,” 


This delightful boon companion of the prince’s found “a reason fair ” to 
forego filling and drinking, saw the error of his ways, gave up the bowl 
and chorus, and died retired and religious. The prince’s table no doubt 
was a very tempting one. The wits came and did their utmost to amuse 
him. It is wonderful how the spirits rise, the wit brightens, the wine has 
an aroma, when a great man is at the head of the table. Scott, the loyal 
cavalier, the king’s true liegeman, the very best raconteur of his time, 
poured out with an endless generosity his store of old-world learning, 
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kindness, and humour. Grattan contributed to it his wondrous eloquence, 
fancy, feeling. Tom Moore perched upon it for awhile, and piped his 
most exquisite little love-tunes on it, flying away in a twitter of indig- 
nation afterwards, and attacking the prince with bill and claw. In such 
society, no wonder the sitting was long, and the butler tired of drawing 
corks. Remember what the usages of the time were, and that William 
Pitt, coming to the House of Commons after having drunk a bottle of 
port-wine at his own house, would go into Bellamy’s with Dundas, and 
help finish a couple more. 

You peruse volumes after volumes about our prince, and find some 
half-dozen stock stories—indeed not many more—common to all the his- 
tories. He was good-natured; an indolent, voluptuous prince, not unkindly. 
One story, the most favourable to him of all perhaps, is that as Prince 
Regent, he was eager to hear all that could be said in behalf of prisoners 
condemned to death, and anxious, if possible, to remit the capital sentence. 
He was kind to his servants. _ There is a story common to all the bio- 
graphies, of Molly the housemaid, who, when his household was to be 
broken up, owing to some reforms which he tried absurdly to practise, 
was discovered crying as she dusted the chairs because she was to leave a 
master who had a kind word for all his servants. Another tale is that of 
a groom of the prince’s being discovered in corn and oat peculations, and 
dismissed by the personage at the head of the stables; the prince had 
word of John’s disgrace, remonstrated with him very kindly, generously 
reinstated him, and bade him promise to sin no more—a promise which 
John kept. Another story is very fondly told of the prince as a young 
man hearing of an officer’s family in distress, and how he straightway 
borrowed six or eight hundred pounds, put his long fair hair under his 
hat, and so disguised carried the money to the starving family. He sent 
money, too, to Sheridan on his death-bed, and would have sent more had 
not death ended the career of that man of genius. Besides these, there 
are a few pretty speeches, kind and graceful, to persons with whom he was 
brought in contact. But he turned upon twenty friends. He was fond 
and familiar with them one day, and he passed them on the next without 
recognition. He used them, liked them, loved them perhaps in his way, 
and then separated from them. On Monday he kissed and fondled poor 
Perdita, and on Tuesday he met her and did not know her. On Wednes- 
day he was very affectionate with that wretched Brummell, and on Thurs- 
day forgot him ; cheated him even out of a snuff-box which he owed the poor 
dandy ; saw him years afterwards in his downfall and poverty, when the 
bankrupt Beau sent him another snuff-box with some of the snuff he 
used to love, as a piteous token of remembrance and submission, and the 
king took the snuff, and ordered his horses and drove on,,and had not the 
grace to notice his old companion, favourite, rival, enemy, superior. In 
Wraxall there is some gossip about him. When the charming, beautiful, 
generous Duchess of Devonshire died—the lovely lady whom he used to 
call his dearest duchess once, and pretend to admire as all English society 
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admired her—he said, ‘‘ Then we have lost the best bred woman in England,” 
‘‘ Then we have lost the kindest heart in England,” said noble Charles Fox. 
On another occasion, when three noblemen were to receive the Garter, says 
Wraxall, “‘ A great personage observed that never did three men receive 
the order in so characteristic a manner. The Duke of A. advanced to the 
sovereign with a phlegmatic, cold, awkward air like a clown; Lord B. came 
forward fawning and smiling like a courtier; Lord C. presented himself 
easy, unembarrassed, like a gentleman?” These are the stories one has to 
recall about the prince and king—kindness to a housemaid, generosity to a 
groom, criticism on a bow. There are no better stories about him: they 
are mean and trivial, and they characterize him. The great war of 
empires and giants goes on. Day by day victories are won and lost by the 
brave. Torn, smoky flags and battered eagles are wrenched from the heroic 
enemy and laid at his feet; and he sits there on his throne and smiles, and 
gives the guerdon of valour to the conqueror. He! Elliston the actor, 
when the Coronation was performed, in which he took the principal part, 
used to fancy himself the king, burst into tears, and hiccup a blessing on 
the people. I believe it is certain about George IV., that he had heard 
so much of the war, knighted so many people, and worn such a prodigious 
quantity of marshal’s uniforms, cocked-hats, cock’s feathers, scarlet and 
bullion in general, that he actually fancied he had been present in some 
campaigns, and, under the name of General Brock, led a tremendous 
charge of the German legion at Waterloo. 

He is dead but thirty years, and one asks how a great society could 
have tolerated him? ‘Would we bear him now? In this quarter of a 
century, what a silent revolution has been working ! how it has separated 
us from old times and manners! How it has changed men themselves ! 
I can see old gentlemen now among us, of perfect good breeding, of quiet 
lives, with venerable grey heads, fondling their grandchildren; and look 
at them, and wonder at what they were once. That gentleman of the 
grand old school, when he was in the 10th Hussars, and dined at the 
prince’s table, would fall under it night after night. Night after night, 
that gentleman sate at Brookes’s or Raggett’s over the dice. If, in the 


petulance of play or drink, that gentleman spoke a sharp word to his 


neighbour, he and the other would infallibly go out and try to shoot each 
other the next morning. That gentleman would drive his friend Richmond 
the black boxer down to Moulsey, and hold his coat, and shout and swear, 
and hurrah with delight, whilst the black man was beating Dutch Sam the 
Jew. That gentleman would take a manly pleasure in pulling his own 
coat off, and thrashing a bargeman in a street row. That gentleman has 
been in a watchhouse. That gentleman, so exquisitely polite with ladies in 
a drawing-room, so loftily courteous, if he talked now as he used among 
men in his youth, would swear so as to make your hair stand on end. I 
met lately a very old German gentleman, who had served in our army at 
the beginning of the century. Since then he has lived on his own estate, 
but rarely meeting with an Englishman, whose language—the language of 
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fifty years ago that is—he possesses perfectly. When this highly bred old 
man began to speak English to me, almost every other word he uttered 
was an oath: as they used it (they swore dreadfully in Flanders) with the 
Duke of York before Valenciennes, or at Carlton House over the supper 
and cards. Read Byron’s letters. So accustomed is the young man to 
oaths that he employs them even in writing to his friends, and swears by 
the post. Read his account of the doings of young men at Cambridge, of 
the ribald professors, one of whom “ could pour out Greek like a drunken 
Helot,” and whose excesses surpassed even those of the youngmen. Read 
Matthews’ description of the boyish lordling’s housekeeping at Newstead, 
the skull-cup passed round, the monk’s dresses from the masquerade ware- 
house, in which the young scapegraces used to sit until daylight, chanting 
appropriate songs round their wine. ‘We come to breakfast at two or 
three o’clock,” Matthews says. ‘There are gloves and foils for those who 
like to amuse themselves, or we fire pistols at a mark in the hall, or we 
worry the wolf.” A jolly life truly! The noble young owner of the 
mansion writes about such affairs himself in letters to his friend Mr. John 
Jackson, pugilist, in London. 
All the prince’s time tells a similar strange story of manners and pleasure. 
In Wraxall we find the prime minister himself, the redoubted William 
Pitt, engaged in high jinks with personages of no less importance than 
Lord Thurlow the lord chancellor, and Mr. Dundas the treasurer of the 
navy. Wraxall relates how these three statesmen, returning after dinner 
from Addiscombe, found a turnpike open and galloped through it without 
paying the toll. The turnpike man, fancying they were highwaymen, 
fired a blunderbuss after them, but missed them; and the poet sang,— 
“ How as Pitt wandered darkling o’er the plain, 

His reason drown’d in Jenkinson’s champagne, 

A rustic’s hand, but righteous fate withstood, 

Had shed a premier’s for a robber’s blood.” 


Here we have the treasurer of the navy, the lord high chancellor, and 
the prime minister, all engaged in a most undoubted lark. In Eldon’s 
Memoirs, about the very same time, I read that the bar loved wine, as well 
as the woolsack. Not John Scott himself; he was a good boy always ; 
and though he loved port wine, loved his business and his duty and his 
fees a great deal better. 

He has a Northern Circuit story of those days,about a party at the 
house of a certain Lawyer Fawcett, who gave a dinner every year to the 
counsel, 

“ On one occasion,” related Lord Eldon, “I heard Lee say, ‘I cannot 
leave Fawcett’s wine. Mind, Davenport, you will go home immediately 
after dinner, to read the brief in that cause that we have to conduct to- 
morrow.’”’ 

“Not I,’ said Davenport. ‘Leave my dinner and my wine to read a 
brief! No, no, Lee; that won’t do.’ 

“¢ Then? said Lee, ‘ what is to be done? who else is employed?’ 
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“ Davenport.—‘Oh! young Scott.’ 

“ Lee.—‘ Oh! he must go. Mr. Scott, you must go home immediately, 
and make yourself acquainted with that cause, before our consultation this 
evening.’ 

“This was very hard upon me; but I did go, and there was an attorney 
from Cumberland, and one from Northumberland, and I do not know how 
many other persons. Pretty late, in came Jack Lee, as drunk as he 
could be. , 

“<‘T cannot consult to-night; I must go to bed,’ he exclaimed, and 
away he went. Then came Sir Thomas Davenport. 

“¢ We cannot have a consultation to-night, Mr. Wordsworth * ( Words- 
worth, I think, was the name; it was a Cumberland name), shouted 
Davenport. ‘Don’t you see how drunk Mr. Scott is? it is impossible to 
consult.’ Poor me ! who had scarce had any dinner, and lost all my wine 
—I was so drunk that I could not consult! Well, a verdict was given 
against us, and it was all owing to Lawyer Faweett’s dinner. We moved 
for a new trial; and I must say, for the honour of the bar, that those two 
gentlemen, Jack Lee and Sir Thomas Davenport, paid all the expenses 
between them of the first trial. It is the only instance I ever knew, but 
they did. We moved for a new trial (on the ground, I suppose, of the 
counsel not being in their senses), and it was granted. When it came on, 
the following year, the judge rose and said,— 

“« Gentlemen, did any of you dine with Lawyer Faweett yesterday ? 
for, if you did, I will not hear this cause till next year.’ 

“There was great laughter. We gained the cause that time.” 

On another occasion, at Lancaster, where poor Bozzy must needs be going 
the Northern Circuit, “we found him,” says Mr. Scott, “lying upon the 
pavement inebriated. We subscribed a guinea at supper for him, and a 
half-crown for his clerk ”—(no doubt there was a large bar, and that Scott’s 
joke did not cost him much),—*“ and sent him, when he waked next morning, 
a brief, with instructions to move for what we denominated the writ of 
quare adhesit pavimento ? with observations duly calculated to induce him 
to think that it required great learning to explain the necessity of granting 
it, to the judge before whom he was to move.” Boswell sent all round the 
town to attorneys for books, that might enable him to distinguish himself 
—but in vain. He moved, however, for the writ, making the best use he 
could of the observations in the brief. The judge was perfectly astonished, 
and the audience amazed. The judge said, “I never heard of such a writ 
—what can it be that adheres pavimento? Are any of you gentlemen at 
the bar able to explain this?” 

The bar laughed. At last one of them said,— 

“ My lord, Mr. Boswell last night adhesit pavimento. There was no 
moving him for some time. At last he was carried to bed, and he has 
been dreaming about himself and the pavement.” 

The canny old gentleman relishes these jokes. When the Bishop of 
Lincoln was moving from the deanery of St. Paul's, he says he asked a 
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learned friend of his, by name Will Hay, how he should move some 
especially fine claret, about which he was anxious. 

“Pray, my lord bishop,” says Hay, “how much of the wine have you?” 

The bishop said six dozen. 

“Tf that is all,” Hay answered, “ you have but to ask me six times to 
dinner, and I will carry it all away myself.” 

There were giants in those days; but this joke about wine is not so 
fearful as one perpetrated by Orator Thelwall, in the heat of the French 
Revolution, ten years later, over a frothing pot of porter. He blew the head 
off, and said, “This is the way I would serve all kings.” 

Now we come to yet higher personages, and find their doings recorded 
in the blushing pages of timid little Miss Burney’s Memoirs. She represents 
a prince of the blood in quite a royal condition. The loudness, the bigness, 
boisterousness, creaking boots and rattling oaths, of the young princes, 
appeared to have frightened the prim household of Windsor, and set 
all the teacups twittering on the tray. On the night of a ball and 
birthday, when one of the pretty, kind princesses was to come out, it was 
agreed that her brother, Prince William Henry, should dance the opening 
minuet with her, and he came to visit the household at their dinner. 

“ At dinner, Mrs. Schwellenberg presided, attired magnificently ; Miss 
Goldsworthy, Mrs. Stanforth, Messrs. Du Luc and Stanhope, dined with us; 
and while we were still eating fruit, the Duke of Clarence entered. 

“ He was just risen from the king’s table, and waiting for his equipage 
to go home and prepare for the ball. To give you an idea of the energy 
of his royal highness’s language, I ought to set apart an objection to 
writing, or rather intimating, certain forcible words, and beg leave to show 
you in genuine colours a royal sailor. 

“We all rose, of course, upon his entrance, and the two gentlemen placed 
themselves behind their chairs, while the footmen left the room. But he 
ordered us all to sit down, and called the men back to hand about some 
wine. He was in exceeding high spirits, and in the utmost good humour, 
He placed himself at the head of the table, next Mrs. Schwellenberg, and 
looked remarkably well, gay, and full of sport and mischief; yet clever 
withal, as well as comical. 

“Well, this is the first day I have ever dined with the king at 
St. James’s on his birthday. Pray, have you all drunk his Majesty’s 
health?’ 

“¢ No, your royal highness; your royal highness might make dem do 
dat,’ said Mrs. Schwellenberg. 

“+Oh, by ——, I will! Here, you (to the footman), bring champagne; I'll 
drink the king’s health again, if I die for it. Yes, I have done it pretty 
well already; so has the king, I promise you! I believe his majesty was 
never taken such good care of before ; we have kept his spirits up, I promise 
you; we have enabled him to go through his fatigues; and I should have 
done more still, but for the ball and Mary ;—I have promised to dance with 
Mary. I must keep sober for Mary.’” 
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Indefatigable Miss Burney continues for a dozen pages reporting 
H.R.H.’s conversation, and indicating, with a humour not unworthy of 
the clever little author of Evelina, the increasing state of excitement 
of the young sailor prince, who drank more and more champagne, stopped 
old Mrs. Schwellenberg’s remonstrances by giving the old lady a kiss, 
and telling her to hold her potato-trap, and who did not “keep sober for 
Mary.” Mary had to find another partner that night, for the royal William 
Henry could not keep his legs. 

Will you have a picture of the amusements of another royal prince? 
It is the Duke of York, the blundering general, the beloved commander- 
in-chief of the army, the brother with whom George IV. had had many a 
midnight carouse, and who continued his habits of pleasure almost till 
death seized his stout body. 

In Piickler Muskau’s Letters, that German prince describes a bout 
with H.R.H., who in his best time was such a powerful toper that “six 
bottles of claret after dinner scarce made a perceptible change in his 
countenance.” 

“T remember,” says Piickler, “ that one evening,—indeed, it was past 
midnight,—he took some of his guests, among whom were the Austrian 
ambassador, Count Meervelt, Count Beroldingen, and myself, into his beauti- 
fularmoury. We tried to swing several Turkish sabres, but none of us had 
a very firm grasp; whence it happened that the duke and Meervelt both 
scratched themselves with a sort of straight Indian sword so as to draw 
blood. Meervelt then wished to try if the sword cut as well as a Damascus, 
and attempted to cut through one of the wax candles that stood on the 
table. The experiment answered so ill, that both the candles, candle- 
sticks and all, fell to the ground and were extinguished. While we were 
groping in the dark and trying to find the door, the duke’s aide-de-camp 
stammered out in great agitation, ‘By G—, sir, I remember the sword 
is poisoned!’ 

“You may conceive the agreeable feelings of the wounded at this 
intelligence! Happily, on further examination, it appeared that claret, 
and not poison, was at the bottom of the colonel’s exclamation.” 

And now I have one more story of the bacchanalian sort, in which 
Clarence and York, and the very highest personage of the realm, the great 
Prince Regent, all play parts. The feast took place at the Pavilion at 
Brighton, and was described to me by a gentleman who was present at 
the scene. In Gilray’s caricatures, and amongst Fox’s jolly associates, 
there figures a great nobleman, the Duke of Norfolk, called Jockey of 
Norfolk in his time, and celebrated for his table exploits. He had 
quarrelled with the prince, like the rest of the Whigs; but a sort of 
reconciliation had taken place; and now, being a very old man, the prince 
invited him to dine and sleep at the Pavilion, and the old duke drove over 
from his Castle of Arundel with his famous equipage of grey horses, still 
remembered in Sussex. 

The Prince of Wales had concocted with his royal brothers a notable 
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scheme for making the old man drunk. Every person at table was 
enjoined to drink wine with the duke—a challenge which the old toper 
did not refuse.. He soon began to see that there was a conspiracy against 
him ; he drank glass for glass; he overthrew many of the brave. At last 
the First Gentleman of Europe proposed bumpers of brandy. One of the 
royal brothers filled a great glass for the duke. He stood up and tossed 
off the drink. ‘“ Now,” says he, “I will have my carriage, and go home.” 
The prince urged upon him his previous promise to sleep under the 
roof where he had been so generously entertained. ‘ No,” he said, he 
had had enough of such hospitality. A trap had been set for him; he 
would leave the place at once and never enter its doors more. 

The carriage was called, and came; but, in the half-hour’s interval, 
the liquor had proved too potent for the old man; his host’s generous 
purpose was answered, and the duke’s old grey head lay stupefied on the 
table. Nevertheless, when his post-chaise was announced, he staggered 
to it as well as he could, and stumbling in, bade the postilions drive to 
Arundel. They drove him for half an hour round and round the Pavilion 
lawn; the poor old man fancied he was going home. When he awoke 
that morning he was in bed at the prince’s hideous house at Brighton. 
You may see the place now for sixpence: they have fiddlers there every 
day ; and sometimes buffoons and mountebanks hire the Riding House 
and do their tricks and tumbling there. The trees are still there, and the 
gravel walks round which the poor old sinner was trotted. I can fancy 
the flushed faces of the royal princes as they support themselves at the 
portico pillars, and look on at old Norfolk’s disgrace; but I can’t fancy how 
the man who perpetrated it continued to be called a gentleman. 

From drinking, the pleased Muse now turns to gambling, of which in 
his youth our prince was a great practitioner. He was a famous pigeon 
for the play-men; they lived upon him. Egalité Orleans, it was believed, 
punished him severely. A noble lord, whom we shall call the Marquis of 
Steyne, is said to have mulcted him in immense sums. He frequented the 
clubs, where play was then almost universal; and, as it was known his 
debts of honour were sacred, whilst he was gambling Jews waited outside 
to purchase his notes of hand. His transactions on the turf were un- 
lucky as well as discreditable: though I believe he, and his jockey, and 
his horse Escape, were all innocent in that affair which created so much 
scandal. 

Arthur's, Almack’s, Bootle’s, and White’s were the chief clubs of the 
young men of fashion. There was play at all, and decayed noblemen and 
broken-down senators fleeced the unwary there. In Selwyn’s Letters we 
find Carlisle, Devonshire, Coventry, Queensberry, all undergoing the pro- 
bation. Charles Fox, a dreadful gambler, was cheated in very late times 
—lost 200,000/. at play. Gibbon tells of his playing for twenty-two hours 
at a sitting, and losing 500/. an hour. That indomitable punter said that 
the greatest pleasure in life, after winning, was losing. What hours, what 
nights, what health did he waste over the devil’s books! I was going to 
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say what peace of mind; but he took his losses very philosophically. 
After an awful night’s play, and the enjoyment of the greatest pleasure but 
one in life, he was found on a sofa tranquilly reading an Eclogue of 
Virgil. 

Play survived long after the wild prince and Fox had given up the 
dice-box. The dandies continued it. Byron, Brummell—how many names 
could I mention of men of the world who have suffered by it! In 1837 
occurred a famous trial which pretty nigh put an end to gambling in 
England. A peer of the realm was found cheating at whist, and repeatedly 
seen to practise the trick called sauter la coupe. His friends at the clubs 
saw him cheat, and went on playing with him. One greenhorn, who had 
discovered his foul play, asked an old hand what he should do. “ Do,” said 
the Mammon of Unrighteousness, “ Back him, you fool.” The best efforts 
were made to screen him. People wrote him anonymous letters and 
warned him; but lie would cheat, and they were obliged to find him out. 
Since that day, when my lord’s shame was made public, the gaming-table 
has lost all its splendour. Shabby Jews and blacklegs prowl about race- 
courses and tavern parlours, and now and then inveigle silly yokels with 
greasy packs of cards in railroad cars; but Play is a deposed goddess, her 
worshippers bankrupt and her table in rags. 

So is another famous British institution gone to decay—the Ring: 
the noble practice of British boxing, which in my youth was still almost 
flourishing. 

The prince, in his early days, was a great patron of this national sport, 
as his grand-uncle Culloden Cumberland had been before him ; but, being 
present at a fight at Brighton, where one of the combatants was killed, 
the prince pensioned the boxer’s widow, and declared he never would 
attend another battle. “ But, nevertheless,”—I read in the noble language 
of Pierce Egan (whose smaller work on Pugilism I have the honour to 
possess ),—‘‘ he thought it a manly and decided English feature, which ought 
not to be destroyed. His majesty had a drawing of the sporting characters 
in the Fives’ Court placed in his boudoir, to remind him of his former 
attachment and support of true courage; and when any fight of note 
occurred after he was king, accounts of it were read to him by his desire.” 
That gives one a fine image of a king taking his recreation ;—at ease in 
a royal dressing-gown ;—too majestic to read himself, ordering the prime 
minister to read him accounts of battles: how Cribb punched Molyneux’s 
eye, or Jack Randall thrashed the Game Chicken. 

Where my prince did actually distinguish himself was in driving. He 
drove once in four hours and a half from Brighton to Carlton House—fifty- 
six miles. All the young men of that day were fond of that sport. But 
the fashion of rapid driving deserted England ; and, I believe, trotted over 
to America. Where are the amusements of our youth? I hear of no 
gambling now but amongst obscure ruffians ; of no boxing but amongst the 
lowest rabble. One solitary four-in-hand still drove round the parks 
in London last year ; but that charioteer must soon disappear. He was 
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very old; he was attired after the fashion of the year 1825. He must 
drive to the banks of Styx ere long,—where the ferry-boat waits to carry 
him over to the defunct revellers, who boxed and gambled and drank 
and drove with King George. 

The bravery of the Brunswicks, that all the family must have it, that 
George possessed it, are points which all English writers have agreed to 
admit; and yet I cannot see how George IV. should have been endowed 
with this quality. Swaddled in feather-beds all his life, lazy, obese, per- 
petually eating and drinking, his education was quite unlike that of his 
tough old progenitors. His grandsires had confronted hardship and war, 
and ridden up and fired their pistols undaunted into the face of death. 
His father had conquered luxury, and overcome indolence. Here was 
one who never resisted any temptation ; never had a desire but he coddled 
and pampered it; if ever he had any nerve, frittered it away among cooks, 
and tailors, and barbers, and furnituremongers, and opera dancers. What 
muscle would not grow flaccid in such a life—a life that was never strung 
up to any action—an endless Capua without any campaign—all fiddling, 
and flowers, and feasting, and flattery, and folly? When George III. was 
pressed by the Catholic question and the India Bill, he said he would 
retire to Hanover rather than yield upon either point; and he would 
have done what he said. But, before yielding, he was determined to fight 
his ministers and parliament; and he did, and he beat them. The time 
came when George IV. was pressed too upon the Catholic claims: the 
cautious Peel had slipped over to that side; the grim old Wellington had 
joined it; and Peel tells us, in his Memoirs, what was the conduct of the 
king. He at first refused to submit ; whereupon Peel and the duke offered 
their resignations, which their gracious master accepted. He did these 
two gentlemen the honour, Peel says, to kiss them both when they went 
away. (Fancy old Arthur’s grim countenance and eagle beak as the 
monarch kisses it!) When they were gone he sent after them, surren- 
dered, and wrote to them a letter begging them to remain in office, and 
allowing them to have their way. Then his majesty had a meeting with 
Eldon, which is related at curious length in the latter’s Memoirs. He 
told Eldon what was not true about his interview with the new Catholic 
converts; utterly misled the old ex-chancellor; cried, whimpered, fell 
on his neck, and kissed him too. We know old Eldon’s own tears were 
pumped very freely. Did these two fountains gush together? I can’t 
fancy a behaviour more unmanly, imbecile, pitiable. This a defender of 
the faith! This chief in the crisis of agreat nation! This an inheritor 
of the courage of the Georges ! 

Many of my hearers no doubt have journeyed to the pretty old town of 
Brunswick, in company with that most worthy, prudent, and polite gentle- 
man, the Earl of Malmesbury, and fetched away Princess Caroline for 
her longing husband, the Prince of Wales. Old Queen Charlotte would 
have had her eldest son marry a niece of her own, that famous Louisa of 
Strelitz, afterwards Queen of Prussia, and who shares with Marie An- 
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toinette in the last age the sad pre-eminence of beauty and misfortune. 
But George III. had a niece at Brunswick: she was a richer princess 
than her Serene Highness of Strelitz :—in fine, the Princess Caroline was 
selected to marry the heir to the English throne. We follow my Lord 
Malmesbury in quest of her ; we are introduced to her illustrious father 
and royal mother ; we witness the balls and fetes of the old court; we are 
presented to the princess herself, with her fair hair, her blue eyes, and 
her impertinent shoulders—a lively, bouncing, romping princess, who 
takes the advice of her courtly English mentor most generously and 
kindly. We can be present at her very toilette, if we like, regarding which, 
and for very good reasons, the British courtier implores her to be par- 
ticular. What a strange court! What a queer privacy of morals and 
manners do we look into! Shall we regard it as preachers and moralists, 
and cry, Woe, against the open vice and selfishness and corruption ; or look 
at it as we do at the king in the pantomime, with his pantomime wife, and 
pantomime courtiers, whose big heads he knocks together, whom he pokes 
with his pantomime sceptre, whom he orders to prison under the guard 
of his pantomime beefeaters, as he sits down to dine on his pantomime 
pudding? It is grave, it is sad, it is theme most curious for moral and 
political speculation; it is monstrous, grotesque, laughable, with its prodi- 
gious littlenesses, etiquettes, ceremonials, sham moralities; it is as serious 
as a sermon, and as absurd and outrageous as Punch’s puppet-show. 

Malmesbury tells us of the private life of the duke, Princess Caroline’s 
father, who was to die, like his warlike son, in arms against the French ; 
presents us to his courtiers, his favourite; his duchess, George III.’s 
sister, a grim old princess, who took the British envoy aside, and told 
him wicked old stories of wicked old dead people and times; who came to 
England afterwards when her nephew was regent, and lived in a shabby 
furnished lodging, old, and dingy, and deserted, and grotesque, but some- 
how royal. And we go with him to the duke to demand the princess’s 
hand in form, and we hear the Brunswick guns fire their adieux of salute, 
as H.R.H. the Princess of Wales departs in the frost and snow; and we 
visit the domains of the Prince Bishop of Osnaburg—the Duke of York 
of our early time ; and we dodge about from the French revolutionists, 
whose ragged legions are pouring over Holland and Germany, and gaily 
trampling down the old world to the tune of ga ira; and we take shipping 
at Slade, and we land at Greenwich, where the princess’s ladies and the 
prince’s ladies are in waiting to receive her royal highness. 

What a history follows! Arrived in London, the bridegroom hastened 
eagerly to receive his bride. When she was first presented to him, Lord 
Malmesbury says she very properly attempted to kneel. He raised her 
gracefully enough, embraced her, and turning round to me, said,— 

“ Harris, I am not well; pray get me a glass of brandy.” 

I said, “ Sir, had you not better have a glass of water?” 

Upon which, much out of humour, he said, with an oath, “ No ; I will 
go to the queen.” 
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What could be expected from a wedding which had such a begin- 
ning—from such a bridegroom and such a bride? I am not going to 
carry you through the scandal of that story, or follow the poor princess 
through all her vagaries; her balls and her dances, her travels to Jeru- 
salem and Naples, her jigs and her junketings and her tears. As I read 
her trial in history, I vote she is not guilty. I don’t say it is an im- 
partial verdict ; but as one reads her story the heart bleeds for the kindly, 
generous, outraged creature. If wrong there be, let it lie at his door who 
wickedly thrust her from it. Spite of her follies, the great, hearty people 
of England loved, and protected, and pitied her. “God bless you! we 
will bring your husband back to you,” said a mechanic one day, as she 
told Lady Charlotte Bury with tears streaming down her cheeks. They 
could not bring that husband back; they could not cleanse that selfish 
heart. Was hers the only one he had wounded? Steeped in selfishness, 
impotent for faithful attachment and manly enduring love,—had it not 
survived remorse, was it not accustomed to desertion ? 

Malmesbury gives us the beginning of the marriage story ;—how the 
prince reeled into chapel to be married ; how he hiccupped out his vows 
of fidelity—you know how he kept them; how he pursued the woman 
whom he had married ; to what a state he brought her; with what blows 
he struck her; with what malignity he pursued her; what his treatment 
of his daughter was; and what his own life. He the first gentleman of 
Europe! There is no stronger satire on the proud English society of that 
day, than that they admired George. 

No, thank God, we can tell of better gentlemen ; and whilst our eyes 
turn away, shocked, from this monstrous image of pride, vanity, weakness, 
they may see in that England over which the last George pretended to 
reign, some who merit indeed the title of gentlemen, some who make our 
hearts beat when we hear their names, and whose memory we fondly 
salute when that of yonder imperial manikin is tumbled into oblivion. I 
will take men of my own profession of letters. I will take Walter Scott, 
who loved the king, and who was his sword and buckler, and championed 
him like that brave Highlander in his own story, who fights round his 
craven chief. What a good gentleman! What a friendly soul, what a 
generous hand, what an amiable life was that of the noble Sir Walter! I 
will take another man of letters, whose life I admire even more,—an English 
worthy, doing his duty for fifty noble years of labour, day by day storing 
up learning, day by day working for scant wages, most charitable out of his 
small means, bravely faithful to the calling which he had chosen, refusing 
to turn from his path for popular praise or princes’ favour ;—I mean Robert 
Southey. We have left his old political landmarks miles and miles behind ; 
we protest against his dogmatism; nay, we begin to forget it and his 
politics: but I hope his life will not be forgotten, for it is sublime in its 
simplicity, its energy, its hononr, its affection. In the combat between Time 
and Thalaba, I suspect the formerdestroyer has conquered. Kehama’s curse 
frightens very few readers now; but Southey’s private letters are worth 
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comes to Parliament with a request for 650,000/. more ! 

Another true knight of those days was Cuthbert Collingwood ; and I 
think, since heaven made gentlemen, there is no record of a better one 
than that. Of brighter deeds, I grant you, we may read performed by 
others; but where of a nobler, kinder, more beautiful life of duty, of a 
gentler, truer heart? Beyond dazzle of success and blaze of genius, I 
fancy shining a hundred and a hundred times higher, the sublime purity of 
Collingwood’s gentle glory. His heroism stirs British hearts when we 
recall it. His love, and goodness, and piety make one thrill with happy 
emotion. As one reads of him and his great comrade going into the 
victory with which their names are immortally connected, how the old 
English word comes up, and that old English feeling of what I should like 


piles of epics, and are sure to last among us, as long as kind hearts like to - = 
sympathize with goodness and purity, and love and upright life. “If they - 
your feelings are like mine,” he writes to his wife, “I will not go to ad : 
Lisbon without you, or I will stay at home, and not part from you. For wee 
though not unhappy when away, still without you Iam not happy. For sree a 
your sake, as well as my own and little Edith’s, I will not consent to any acble' 
separation; the growth of a year’s love between her and me, if it please The 4 
God she should live, is a thing too delightful in itself, and too valuable in Collin 
its consequences, to be given up for any light inconvenience on your part or nail 
mine. . . . On these things we will talk at leisure; only, dear, A 
dear Edith, we must not part !” rae 
This was a poor literary gentleman. The First Gentleman in Europe until 
had a wife and daughter too. Did he love them so? Was he faithful to fale 
them? Did he sacrifice ease for them, or show them the sacred examples simu 
of religion and honour? Heaven gave the Great English Prodigal no ae 
such good fortune. Peel proposed to make a baronet of Southey ; and to ive 
this advancement the king agreed. The poet nobly rejected the offered ers 
promotion. aon 
“T have,” he wrote, “a pension of 200/. a year, conferred upon me by ; tl 
the good offices of my old friend C. Wynn, and I have the laureateship. bie 
The salary of the latter was immediately appropriated, as far as it went, to ial 
a life insurance for 3,000/., which, with an earlier insurance, is the sole ' oh 
provision I have made for my family. All beyond must be derived from “ 
my own industry. Writing for a livelihood, a livelihood is all that I have ‘ to 
gained ; for, having also something better in view, and never, therefore, 4 thi 
having courted popularity, nor written for the mere sake of gain, it has not ¢ on 
been possible for me to lay by anything. Last year, for the first time in a wi 
my life, I was provided with a year’s expenditure beforehand. This a al 
exposition may show how unbecoming and unwise it would be to accept E 
the rank which, so greatly to my honour, you have solicited for me.” 
How noble his poverty is, compared to the wealth of his master! His : 
acceptance even of a pension was made the object of his opponents’ satire : ‘ 
but think of the merit and modesty of this State pensioner; and that other 1 
enormous drawer of public money, who receives 100,000/. a year, and 1 
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to call Christian honour! What gentlemen they were, what great hearts 
they had! ‘We can, my dear Coll,” writes Nelson to him, “have no 
little jealousies; we have only one great object in view,—that of meeting 
the enemy, and getting a glorious peace for our country.” At Trafalgar, 
when the Royal Sovereign was pressing alone into the midst of the com- 
bined fleets, Lord Nelson said to Captain Blackwood: ‘‘ See how that 
noble fellow, Collingwood, takes his ship into action! How I envy him!” 
The very same throb and impulse of heroic generosity was beating in 
Collingwood’s honest bosom. As he led into the fight, he said: ‘“‘ What 
would Nelson give to be here!” 

After the action of the Ist of June, he writes:—‘ We cruised for a 
few days, like disappointed people looking for what they could not find, 
until the morning of little Sarah’s birthday, between eight and nine 
o'clock, when the French fleet, of twenty-five sail of the line, was dis- 
covered to windward. We chased them, and they bore down within 
about five miles of us. The night was spent in watching and preparation 
for the succeeding day; and many a blessing did I send forth to my 
Sarah, lest I should never bless her more. At dawn, we made our 
approach on the enemy, then drew up, dressed our ranks, and it was 
about eight when the admiral made the signal for each ship to engage 
her opponent, and bring her to close action; and then down we went 
under a crowd of sail, and ina manner that would have animated the 
coldest heart, and struck terror into the most intrepid enemy. The ship 
we were to engage was two ahead of the French admiral, so we had 
to go through his fire and that of two ships next to him, and received all 
their broadsides two or three times, before we fired a gun. It was then 
near ten o'clock. I observed to the admiral, that about that time our 
wives were going to church, but that I thought the peal we should ring 
about the Frenchman’s ears would outdo their parish bells.” 

There are no words to tell what the heart feels in reading the simple 
phrases of such a hero. Here is victory and courage, but love sublimer 
and superior. Here is a Christian soldier spending the night before battle 
in watching and preparing for the succeeding day, thinking of his dearest 
home, and sending many blessings forth to his Sarah, “lest he should never 
bless her more.” Who would not say Amen to his supplication? It 
was a benediction to his country—the prayer of that intrepid loving 
heart. 

We have spoken of a good soldier and good men of letters as 
specimens of English gentlemen of the age just past: may we not also— 
many of my elder hearers, I am sure, have read, and fondly remember his 
delightful story—speak of a good divine, and mention Reginald Heber as 
one of the best of English gentlemen? The charming poet, the happy 
possessor of all sorts of gifts and accomplishments, birth, wit, fame, high 
character, competence—he was the beloved parish priest in his own home 
of Hoderel, * counselling his people in their troubles, advising them in 
their difficulties, comforting them in distress, kneeling often at their sick 
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beds at the hazard of his own life; exhorting, encouraging where there was 
need ; where there was strife the peacemaker; where there was want the 


free giver.” 

When the Indian bishopric was offered to him he refused at first; but 
after communing with himself (and committing his case to the quarter 
whither such pious men are wont to carry their doubts), he withdrew his 
refusal, and prepared himself for his mission and to leave his beloved 
parish. “Little children, love one another, and forgive one another,” were 
the last sacred words he said to his weeping people. He parted with them, 
knowing, perhaps, he should see them no more. Like those other good 
men of whom we have just spoken, love and duty were his life's aim: 
Happy he, happy they who were so gloriously faithful to both! He writes 
to his wife those charming lines on his journey :— 

“If thou, my love, wert by my side, my babies at my knee, 
How gladly would our pinnace glide o’er Gunga’s mimic sea ! 
I miss thee at the dawning gray, when, on our deck reclined, 
In careless ease my limbs I lay and woo the cooler wind. 


I miss thee when by Gunga’s stream my twilight steps I guide ; 
But most beneath the lamp’s pale beam I miss thee by my side. 
I spread my books, my pencil try, the lingering noon to cheer ; 
But miss thy kind approving eye, thy meek attentive ear. 

But when of morn and eve the star beholds me‘on my knee, 

I feel, though thou art distant far, thy prayers ascend for me. 


Then on! then on! where duty leads my course be onward still,— 
O’er broad Hindostan’s sultry meads, o’er bleak Almorah’s hill. 


That course nor Delhi’s kingly gates,nor wild Malwah detain, 
For sweet the bliss us both awaits by yonder western main. 


Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright, they say, across the dark blue sea: 

But ne’er were hearts so blithe and gay as there shall meet in thee !” 
Is it not Collingwood and Sarah, and Southey and Edith? His affection 
is part of his life. What were life without it? Without love, I can fancy 
no gentleman. 

How touching is a remark Heber makes in his Travels through India, 
that on inquiring of the natives at a town, which of the governors of India 
stood highest in the opinion of the people, he found that, though Lord 
Wellesley and Warren Hastings were honoured as the two greatest men 
who had ever ruled this part of the world, the people spoke with chief 
affection of Judge Cleaveland, who had died, aged, twenty-nine, in 1784. 
The people have built a monument over him, and still hold a religious 
feast in his memory. So does his own country still tend with a heart's 
regard the memory of the gentle Heber. 

And Cleaveland died in 1784, and is still loved by the heathen, is he? 
Why, that year 1784 was remarkable in the life of our friend the First 
Gentleman of Europe. Do you not know that he was twenty-one in that 
year, and opened Carlton House with a grand ball to the nobility and 
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gentry, and doubtless wore that lovely pink coat which we have described. 
I was eager to read about the ball, and looked to the old magazines for 
information. The entertainment took place on the 10th February. In 
the European Magazine of March, 1784, I came straightway upon it :— 

“The alterations at Carlton House being finished, -we lay before our 
readers a description of the state apartments as they appeared on the 
10th instant, when H.R.H. gave a grand ball to the principal nobility 
and gentry. . . . . The entrance to the state room fills the mind 
with an inexpressible idea of greatness and splendour. 

“The state chair is of a gold frame, covered with crimson damask ; on 
each corner of the feet is a lion’s head, expressive of fortitude and strength ; 
the feet of the chair have serpents twining round them, to denote wisdom. 
Facing the throne, appears the helmet of Minerva; and over the windows, 
glory is represented by a Saint George with a superb gloria. 

“ But the saloon may bestyled the chef d’wuvre, and in every ornament 
discovers great invention. It is hung with a figured lemon satin. The 
window curtains, sofas, and chairs are of the same colour. The ceiling 
is ornamented with emblematical paintings, representing the Graces and 
Muses, together with Jupiter, Mercury, Apollo, and Paris. Two ormolu 
chandeliers are placed here. It is impossible by expression to do justice 
to the extraordinary workmanship, as well as design, of the ornaments. 
They each consist of a palm, branching out in five directions for the recep- 
tion of lights. A beautiful figure of a rural nymph is represented en- 
twining the stems of the tree with wreaths of flowers. In the centre of 
the room is a rich chandelier. To’see this apartment dans son plus beau 
jour, it should be -viewed in the glass over the chimney-piece. The 
range of apartments from the saloon to the ball-room, when the doors are 
open, formed one of the grandest spectacles that ever was beheld.” 

In the Gentleman's Magazine, for the very same month and year— 
March, 1784, is an account of another festival, in which another great gen- 
tleman of English extraction is represented as taking a principal share :— 

“ According to order,. H.E. the Commander-in-Chief was admitted to a 
public audience of Congress ; and, being seated, the president, after a pause, 
informed him that the United States assembled were ready to receive his 
communications. Whereupon he arose, and spoke as follows :— 

“Mr. President,—The great events on which my resignation depended 
having at length taken place, I present myself before Congress to surrender 
into their hands the trust committed to me, and to claim the indulgence of 
retiring from the service of my country. 

“* Happy in the confirmation of our independence and sovereignty, I 
resign the appointment I accepted with diffidence; which, however, was 
superseded by a confidence in the rectitude of our cause, the support of 
the supreme power of the nation, and the patronage of Heaven. I close 
this last act of my official life, by commending the interests of our dearest 
country to the protection of Almighty God, and those who have the 
superintendence of them to His holy keeping. Having finished the work 
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assigned me, I retire from the great theatre of action; and, bidding an 
affectionate farewell to this august body under whose orders I have so long 
acted, I here offer my commission and take my leave of the employments 
of my public life.’ To which the president replied:— 

“ ¢ Sir, having defended the standard of liberty in the New World, having 
taught a lesson useful to those who inflict, and those who feel oppression, 
you.retire with the blessings of your fellow-citizens ; though the glory of 
your virtues will not terminate with your military command, but will 
descend to remotest ages.’” 

Which was the most splendid spectacle ever witnessed ;—the open- 
ing feast of Prince George in London, or the resignation of Washington ? 
Which is the noble character for after ages to admire ;—yon fribble 
dancing in lace and spangles, or yonder hero who sheathes his sword after 
a life of spotless honour, a purity unreproached, a courage indomitable, 
and a consummate victory? Which of these is the true gentleman? 
What is it to be a gentleman? Is it to have lofty aims, to lead a pure 
life, to keep your honour virgin; to have the esteem of your fellow- 
citizens, and the love of your fireside; to bear good fortune meekly; to 

suffer evil with constancy; and through evil or good to maintain truth 
always? Show me the happy man whose life exhibits these qualities, and 
him we will salute as gentleman, whatever his rank may be; show me 
the prince who possesses them, and he may be sure of our love and loyalty. 
The heart of Britain still beats kindly for George IIL.,—not because he was 
wise and just, but because he was pure in life, honest in intent, and 
because according to his lights he worshipped heaven. I think we ac- 
knowledge in the inheritrix of his sceptre, a wiser rule, and a life as 
honourable and pure; and I am sure the future painter of our manners 


will pay a willing allegiance to that good life, and be loyal to the memory 
of that unsullied virtue. 
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a a Se 
III—QUI JUDICATIS TERRAM. 


Some centuries before the Christian era, a Jew merchant, largely engaged 
in business on the Gold Coast, and reported to have made one of the 
largest fortunes of his time, (held also in repute for much practical sagacity,) 
left among his ledgers some general maxims concerning wealth, which 
have been preserved, strangely enough, even to our own days. They 
were held in considerable respect by the most active traders of the 
middle ages, especially by the Venetians, who even went so far in their 
admiration as to place a statue of the old Jew on the angle of one of 
their principal public buildings. Of late years these writings have fallen 
into disrepute, being opposed in every particular to the spirit of modern 
commerce. Nevertheless I shall reproduce a passage or two from them 
here, partly because they may interest the reader by their novelty; and 
chiefly because they will show him that it is possible for a very practical 
and acquisitive tradesman to hold, through a not unsuccessful career, that 
principle of distinction between well-gotten and ill-gotten wealth, which, 
partially insisted on in my last paper, it must be our work more completely 
to examine in this. 

He says, for instance, in one place: “ The getting of treasures by a 
lying tongue is a vanity tossed to and fro of them that seek death:” 
adding in another, with the same meaning (he has a curious way of 
doubling his sayings): ‘Treasures of wickedness profit nothing: but 
justice delivers from death.” Both these passages are notable for their 
assertion of death as the only real issue and sum of attainment by any 
unjust scheme of wealth. If we read, instead of “lying tongue,” “lying 
label, title, pretence, or advertisement,” we shall more clearly perceive the 
bearing of the words on modern business. The seeking of death is a 
grand expression of the true course of men’s toil in such business. We 
usually speak as if death pursued us, and we fled from him; but that is 
only so in rare instances. Orvlinarily, he masks himself—makes himself 
beautiful—all-glorious; not like the King’s daughter, all-glorious within, 
but outwardly : his clothing of wrought gold. We pursue him frantically 
all our days, he flying or hiding from us. Our crowning success at three- 
score and ten is utterly and perfectly to seize, and hold him in his eternal 
integrity—robes, ashes, and sting. 

Again: the merchant says, “ He that oppresseth the poor to increase 
his riches, shall surely come to want.” And again, more strongly: ‘‘ Rob 
not the poor because he is poor; neither oppress the afflicted in the place 
of business, For God shall spoil the soul of those that spoiled them.” 
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This “robbing the poor because he is poor,” is especially the mercantile 
form of theft, consisting in taking advantage of a man’s necessities in order 
to obtain his labour or property at a reduced price. The ordinary high- 
wayman’s opposite form of robbery—of the rich, because he is rich— 
does not appear to occur so often to the old merchant’s mind; probably 
because, being less profitable and more dangerous than the robbery of the 
poor, it is rarely practised by persons of discretion. 

But the two most remarkable passages in their deep general significance 
are the following :— 

“ The rich and the poor have met. God is their maker.” 

“The rich and the poor have met. God is their light.” 

They “have met:” more literally, have stood in each other’s way, 
(obviaverunt). That is to say, as long as the world lasts, the action and 
counteraction of wealth and poverty, the meeting, face to face, of rich and 
poor, is just as appointed and necessary a law of that world as the flow of 
stream to sea, or the interchange of power among the electric clouds :— 
“God is their maker.” But, also, this action may be either gentle and just, 
or convulsive and destructive: it may be by rage of devouring flood, or 
by lapse of serviceable wave ;—in blackness of thunderstroke, or continual 
force of vital fire, soft, and shapeable into love-syllables from far away. 
And which of these it shall be depends on both rich and poor knowing 
that God is their light ; that in the mystery of human life, there is no other 
light than this by which they can see each other's faces, and live ;—light, 
which is called in another of the books among which the merchant’s 
maxims have been preserved, the “sun of justice,”* of which it is 
promised that it shall rise at last with “healing” (health-giving or help- 
ing, making whole or setting at one) in its wings. For truly this healing is 
only possible by means of justice; no love, no faith, no hope will do it; 
men will be unwisely fond—vainly faithful, unless primarily they are 
just; and the mistake of the best men through generation after generation, 
has been that great one of thinking to help the poor by almsgiving, and 
by preaching of patience or of hope, and by every other means, emollient 
or consolatory, except the one thing which God orders for them, justice. 
But this justice, with its accompanying holiness or helpfulness, being 
even by the best men denied in its trial time, is by the mass of men 





* More accurately, Sun of Justness; but, instead of the harsh word “Justness,” 
the old English “‘ Righteousness ” being commonly employed, has, by getting confused 
with “ godliness,” or attracting about it various vague and broken meanings, prevented 
most persons from receiving the force of the passages in which it occurs. The word 
“ righteousness ” properly refers to the justice of rule, or right, as distinguished from 
“equity,” which refers to the justice of balance. More broadly, Righteousness is 
King’s justice ; and Equity, Judge’s justice ; the King guiding or ruling all, the Judge 
dividing or discerning between opposites (therefore, the double question, “Man, who 
made me a ruler—d«aornc—or a divider—pepiornc—over you?”) Thus, with 
respect to the Justice of Choice (selection, the feebler and passive justice), we 
have, from lego,—lex, legal, loi, and loyal; and with respect to the Justice of 
Rule (direction, the stronger and active justice), we‘ have from rego,—rex, regal, roi, 
and royal. 
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hated wherever it appears: so that, when the choice was one day fairly put 
to them, they denied the Helpful One and the Just;* and desired a 
murderer, sedition-raiser, and robber, to be granted to them ;—the mur- 
derer instead of the Lord of Life, the sedition-raiser instead of the Prince 
of Peace, and the robber instead of the Just Judge of all the world. 

I have just spoken of the flowing of streams to the sea as a partial 
image of the action of wealth. In one respect it is not a partial, but a 
perfect, image. The popular economist thinks himself wise in having 
discovered that wealth, or the forms of property in general, must go 
where they are required ;—that where demand is, supply must follow. 
He farther declares that this course of demand and supply cannot be 
forbidden by human laws. Precisely in the same sense, and with the 
same certainty, the waters of the world go where they are required. 
Where the land falls, the water flows. The course neither of clouds nor 
rivers can be forbidden by human will. But the disposition and adminis- 
tration of them can be altered by human forethought. Whether the 
stream shall be a curse or a blessing, depends upon man’s labour, and 
administrating intelligence. Yor centuries after centuries, great districts 
of the world, rich in soil, and favoured in climate, have lain desert 
under the rage of their own rivers; nor only desert, but plague-struck. 
The stream which, rightly directed, would have flowed in soft irrigation 
from field to field,—would have purified the air, given food to man and 
beast, and carried their burdens for them on its bosom—now overwhelms 
the plain, and poisons the wind; its breath pestilence, and its work, 
famine. In like manner this wealth “ goes where it is required.” No 
human laws can withstand its flow. They can only guide it: but this, 
the leading trench and limiting mound can do so thoroughly, that it shall 
become water of life—the riches of the hand of wisdom;f or, on the 
contrary, by leaving it to its own lawless flow, they may make it, what 
it has been too often, the last and deadliest of national plagues: water of 
Marah—the water which feeds the roots of all evil. 

The necessity of these laws of distribution or restraint is curiously over- 
looked in the ordinary political economist’s definition of his own “ science.” 
He calls it, shortly, the “science of getting rich.” But there are many 
sciences, as well as many arts, of getting rich. Poisoning people of large 
estates was one employed largely in the middle ages; adulteration of food 
of people of small estates, is one employed largely now. The ancient and 
honourable highland method of black mail; the more modern and less 
honourable system of obtaining goods on credit, and the other variously 
improved methods of appropriation—which, in major and minor scales of 
industry, down to the most artistic pocket-picking, we owe to recent genius, 
—all come under the general head of sciences, or arts, of getting rich. 

So that it is clear the popular economist, in calling his science the 








* In another place written with the same meaning, “ Just, and having salvation.” 
+ “Length of days in her right hand ; in her left, riches and honour.” 
VOL. I.—no. 10, 20 
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science par excellence of getting rich, must attach some peculiar ideas of 
limitation to its character. I hopeI do not misrepresent him, by assuming 
that he means his science to be the science of “getting rich by legal or 
just means.” In this definition, is the word “ just,” or “ legal,” finally to 
stand? For it is possible among certain nations, or under certain rulers, 
or by help of certain advocates, that proceedings may be legal which are 
by no means just. If, therefore, we leave at last only the word “ just” in 
that place of our definition, the insertion of this solitary and small word 
will make a notable difference in the grammar of our science. For then 
it will follow that, in order to grow rich scientifically we must grow rich 
justly; and, therefore, know what is just; so that our economy will no 
longer depend merely on prudence, but on jurisprudence—and that of 
divine, not human law. Which prudence is indeed of no mean order, 
holding itself, as it were, high in the air of heaven, and gazing for ever 
on the light of the sun of justice; hence the souls which have excelled 
in it are represented by Dante as stars forming in heaven for ever the 
figure of the eye of an eagle: they having been in life the discerners of 
light from darkness ; or to the whole human race, as the light of the body, 
which is the eye; while those souls which form the wings of the bird 
(giving power and dominion to justice, “ healing in its wings”) trace also in 
light the inscription in heaven: “ DILIGITE JUSTITIAM QUI JUDICATIS TERRAM.” 
“Ye who judge the earth, give” (not, observe, merely love, but) “ diligent 
love to justice: ” the love which secks diligently, that is to say, choosingly, 
and by preference to all things else. Which judging or doing judgment in 
the earth is, according to their capacity and position, required not of judges 
only, nor of rulers only, but of all men: * a truth sorrowfully lost sight of 
even by those who are ready enough to apply to themselves passages in 
which Christian men are spoken of as called to be “ saints” (i. e. to helpful 
or healing functions) ; and “chosen to be kings” (7.e. to knowing or directing 
functions) ; the true meaning of these titles having been long lost through 
the pretences of unhelpful and unable persons to saintly and kingly character ; 
also through the once popular idea that both the sanctity and royalty are to 
consist in wearing long robes and high crowns, instead of in mercy and 
judgment ; whereas all true sanctity is saving power, as all true royalty is 
ruling power ; and injustice is part and parcel of the denial of such power, 
which “makes men as the creeping things, as the fishes of the sea, that 
have no ruler over them.” f 





* T hear that several of our lawyers have been greatly amused by the statement in 
the first of these papers that a lawyer’s function was to do justice. I did not intend it 
for a jest; nevertheless it will be seen that in the above passage neither the deter- 
mination nor doing of justice are contemplated as functions wholly peculiar to the 
lawyer. Possibly, the more our standing armies, whether of soldiers, pastors, or 
legislators (the generic term “ pastor” including all teachers, and the generic term 
“lawyer,” including makers as well as interpreters of law), can be superseded by the 
force of national heroism, wisdom, and honesty, the better it may be for the nation. 

+ It being the privilege of the fishes, as it is of rats and wolves, to live by the laws 
of demand and supply; but the distinction of humanity, to live by those of right. 
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Absolute justice is indeed no more attainable than absolute truth; but 
the righteous man is distinguished from the unrighteous by his desire and 
hope of justice, as the true man from the false by his desire and hope of 
truth. And though absolute justice be unattainable, as mush justice as we 
need for all practical use is attainable by all those who make it their aim. 

We have to examine, then, in the subject before us, what are the 
laws of justice respecting payment of labour—no small part, these, of the 
foundations of all jurisprudence. 

I reduced, in my last paper, the idea of money payment to its simplest 
or radical terms. In those terms its nature, and the conditions of justice 
respecting it, can be best ascertained. 

Money payment, as there stated, consists radically in a promise to some 
person working for us, that for the time and Jabour he spends in our ser- 
vice to-day we will give or procure equivalent time and labour in his 
service at any future time when he may demand it.* 

If we promise to give him less labour than he has given us, we under- 
pay him. If we promise to give him more labour than he has given us, 
we over-pay him. In practice, according to the laws of demand and 
supply, when two men are ready to do the work, and only one man wants 
to have it done, the two men underbid each other for it; and the one who 
gets it to do, is under-paid. But when two men want the work done, and 
there is only one man ready to do it, the two men who want it done over- 
bid each other, and the workman is over-paid. 

I will examine these two points of injustice in succession ; but first I 
wish the reader to clearly understand the central principle, lying between 
the two, of right or just payment. 

When we ask a service of any man, he may either give it us freely ; 
or demand payment for it. Respecting free gift of service, there is no 
question at present, that being a matter of affection—not of traffic. But 
if he demand payment for it, and we wish to treat him with absolute 
equity, it is evident that this equity can only consist in giving time for 
time, strength for strength, and skill for skill. If a man works an hour 
for us, and we only promise to work half-an-hour for him in return, we 
obtain an unjust advantage. If, on the contrary, we promise to work an 
hour and a half for him in return, he has an unjust advantage. -The justice 
consists in absolute exchange; or, if there be any respect to the stations of 
the parties, it will not be in favour of the employer: there is certainly 





* It might appear at first that the market price of labour expressed such an 
exchange: but this is a fallacy, for the market price is the momentary price of the 
kind of labour required, but the just price is its equivalent of the productive labour of 
mankind, This difference will be analyzed in its place. It must be noted also that I 
speak here only of the exchangeable value of labour, not of that of commodities. The 
exchangeable value of a commodity is that of the labour required to produce it, multi- 
plied into the force of the demand for it. If the value of the labour = z and the force 
of demand: = y, the exchangeable value of the commodity is zy, in which if either 
«= 0,ory = 0, ry = 0. 

20—2 
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no equitable reason in a man’s being poor, that if he give me a pound of 
bread to-day, I should return him less than a pound of bread to-morrow ; 
or any equitable reason in a man’s being uneducated, that if he uses a 
certain quantity of skill and knowledge in my service, I should use a 
less quantity of skill and knowledge in his. Perhaps, ultimately, it may 
appear desirable, or, to say the least, gracious, that I should give in return 
somewhat more than I received. But at present, we are concerned on 
the law of justice only, which is that of perfect and accurate exchange;— 
one circumstance only interfering with the simplicity of this radical idea 
of just payment—that inasmuch as labour (rightly directed) is fruitful 
just as seed is, the fruit (or “ interest,” as it is called) of the labour first 
given, or “advanced,” ought to be taken into account, and balanced by 
an additional quantity of labour in the subsequent repayment. Sup- 
posing the repayment to take place at the end of a year, or of any other 
given time, this calculation could be approximately made; but as money 
(that is to say, cash) payment involves no reference to time (it being 
optional with the person paid to spend what he receives at once or after 
any number of years), we can only assume, generally, that some slight 
advantage must in equity be allowed to the person who advances the 
labour, so that the typical form of bargain will be: If you give me an 
hour to-day, I will give you an hour and five minutes on demand. If 
you give me a pound of bread to-day, I will give you thirteen ounces on 
demand, and so on. All that it is necessary for the reader to note is, that 
the amount returned is at least in equity not to be Jess than the amount 
given. 

The abstract idea, then, of just or due wages, as respects the 
labourer, is that they will consist in a sum of money which will at any 
time procure for him at least as much labour as he has given, rather more 
than less. And this equity or justice of payment is, observe, wholly 
independent of any reference to the number of men who are willing to do 
the work. I want a horseshoe for my horse. Twenty smiths, or twenty 
thousand smiths, may be ready to forge it ; their number does not in one 
atom’s weight affect the question of the equitable payment of the one who 
does forge it. It costs him a quarter of an hour of his life, and so much skill 
and strength of arm to make that horseshoe for me. Then at some future 
time I am bound in equity to give a quarter of an hour, and some minutes 
more, of my life (or of some other person’s at my disposal), and also as 
much strength of arm and skill, and a little more, in making or doing 
what the smith may have need of. 

Such being the abstract theory of just remunerative payment, its 
application is practically modified by the fact that the order for labour, 
given in payment, is general, while the labour received is special. The 
current coin or document is practically an order on the nation for so much 
work of any kind; and this universal applicability to immediate need 
renders it so much more valuable than special labour can be, that an order 
for a less quantity of this general toil will always be accepted as a just 
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equivalent for a greater quantity of special toil. Any given craftsman will 
always be willing to give an hour of his own work in order to receive 
command over half-an-hour, or even much less, of' national work. This 
source of uncertainty, together with the difficulty of determining the 
monetary value of skill,* render the ascertainment (even approximate) of 
the proper wages of any given labour in terms of a currency, matter of con- 
siderable complexity. But they do not affect the principle of exchange. 
The worth of the work may not be easily known; but it has a worth, 
just as fixed and real as the specific gravity of a substance, though such 
specific gravity may not be easily ascertainable when the substance is 
united with many others. Nor is there so much difficulty or chance in 
determining it as in determining the ordinary maxima and minima of 
vulgar political economy. There are few bargains in which the buyer 
can ascertain with anything like precision that the seller would have taken 
no less :—or the seller acquire more than a comfortable faith that the pur- 
chaser would have given no more. This impossibility of precise know- 
ledge prevents neither from striving to attain the desired point of greatest 
vexation and injury to the other, nor from accepting it for a scientific 
principle that he is to buy for the least and sell for the most possible, 





* Under the term “ skill” I mean to include the united force of experience, intel- 
lect, and passion in their operation on manual labour: and under the term “ passion,” to 
include the entire range and agency of the moral feelings ; from the simple patience 
and gentleness of mind which will give continuity and fineness to the touch, or enable 
one person to work without fatigue, and with good effect, twice as long as another, up 
to the qualities of character which render science possible—(the retardation of science 
by envy is one of the most tremendous losses in the economy of the present century)— 
and to the incommunicable emotion and imagination which are the first and mightiest 
sources of all value in art. 

It is highly singular that political economists should not yet have perceived, if not 
the moral, at least the passionate, element, to be an inextricable quantity in every cal- 
culation. I cannot conceive, for instance, how it was possible that Mr. Mill should 
have followed the true clue so far as to write,—‘‘ No limit can be set to the importance 
—even in a purely productive and material point of view—of mere thought,” without 
seeing that it was logically necessary to add also, “and of mere feeling.” And this the 
more, because in his first definition of labour he includes in the idea of it “all feelings 
of a disagreeable kind connected with the employment of one’s thoughts in a particular 
occupation.” ‘True ; but why not also, “feelings ofan agreeable kind?” It can hardly 
be supposed that the feelings which retard labour are more essentially a part of the 
labour than those which accelerate it. The first are paid for as pain, the second as 
power. ‘The workman is merely indemnified for the first ; but the second both 
produce a part of the exchangeable value of the work, and materially increase its actual 
quantity. 

“Fritz is with us. He is worth fifty thousand men.” Truly, a large addition to the 
material force ;—consisting, however, be it observed, not more in operations carried on 
in Fritz’s head, than in operations carried on in his armies’ heart. ‘No limit can be 
set to the importance of mere thought.” Perhaps not! Nay, suppose some day it 
should turn out that “mere” thought was in itself a recommendable object of pro- 
duction, and that all Material production was only a step towards this more precious 
Immaterial one ? 
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though what the real least or most may be, he cannot tell. In like manner 
a just person lays it down for a scientific principle that he is to pay a just 
price, and, without being able precisely to ascertain the limits of such a 
price, will nevertheless strive to attain the closest possible approximation to 
them. A practically serviceable approximation he can obtain. It is easier 
to determine scientifically what a man ought to have for his work, than 
what his necessities will compel him to take for it. His necessities can 
only be ascertained by empirical, but his due by analytical, investigation. 
In the one case, you try your answer to the sum like a puzzled schoolboy 
—till you find one that fits; in the other, you bring out your result 
within certain limits, by process of calculation. 

Supposing, then, the just wages of any quantity of given labour to 
have been ascertained, let us examine the first results of just and unjust 
payment, when in favour of the purchaser or employer; ¢. ¢. when two 
men are ready to do the work, and only one wants to have it done. 

The unjust purchaser forces the two to bid against each other till he 
has reduced their demand to its lowest terms. Let us assume that the 
lowest bidder offers to do the work at half its just price. 

The purchaser employs him, and does not employ the other. The 
first or apparent result is, therefore, that one of the two men is left out of 
employ, or to starvation, just as definitely as by the just procedure of 
giving fair price to the best workman. The various writers who endea- 
voured to invalidate the positions of my first paper never saw this, and 
assumed that the unjust hirer employed both. He employs both no more 
than the just hirer. The only difference (in the outset) is that the just 
man pays sufficiently, the unjust man insufficiently, for the labour of the 
single person employed. 

I say, “in the outset ;” for this first or apparent difference is not the 
actual difference. By the unjust procedure, half the proper price of the 
work is left in the hands of the employer. This enables him to hire another 
man at the same unjust rate, on some other kind of work; and the final 
result is that he has two men working for him at half-price, and two are 
out of employ. 

By the just procedure, the whole price of the first piece of work goes 
into the hands of the man who does it. No surplus being left in the 
employer's hands, he cannot hire another man for another piece of labour. 
But by precisely so much as his power is diminished, the hired workman’s 
power is increased; that is to say, by the additional half of the price he 
has received: which additional half he has the power of using to employ 
another man in his service. I will suppose, for the moment, the least 
favourable, though quite probable, case,—that, though justly treated him- 
self, he yet will act unjustly to his subordinate; and hire at half-price, 
if he can. The final result will then be, that one man works for the 
employer, at just price; one for the workman, at half-price; and two, as 
in the first case, are still out of employ. These two, as I said before, are 
out of employ in both cases. The difference between the just and unjust 
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procedure does not lie in the number of men hired, but in the price paid 
to them, and the persons by whom it is paid. The essential difference, that 
which I want the reader to see clearly, is, that in the unjust case, two men 
work for one, the first hirer. In the just case, one man works for the first 
hirer, one for the person hired, and so on, down or up through the various 
grades of service; the influence being carried forward by justice, and 
arrested by injustice. The universal and constant action of justice in this 
matter is therefore to diminish the power of wealth, in the hands of one 
individual, over masses of men, and to distribute it through a chain of 
men. The actual power exerted by the wealth is the same in both cases ; 
but by injustice it is put all into one man’s hands, so that he directs at 
once and with equal force the labour of a circle of men about him; by 
the just procedure, he is permitted to touch the nearest only, through 
whom with diminished force, modified by new minds, the energy of the 
wealth passes on to others, and so till it exhausts itself. 

The immediate operation of justice in this respect is therefore to 
diminish the power of wealth, first in acquisition of luxury, and, secondly, 
in exercise of moral influence. The employer cannot concentrate so multi- 
tudinous labour on his own interests, nor can he subdue so multitudinous 
mind to his own will. But the secondary operation of justice is not less 
important. The insufficient payment of the group of men working for one, 
places each under a maximum of difficulty in rising above his position. 
The tendency of the system is to check advancement. But the sufficient 
or just payment, distributed through a descending series of offices or 
grades of labour,* gives each subordinated person fair and sufficient means 
of rising in the social scale, if he chooses to use them; and thus not only 
diminishes the immediate power of wealth, but removes the worst disabili- 
ties of poverty. 

It is on this vital problem that the entire destiny of the labourer is 





* Tam sorry to lose time by answering, however curtly, the equivocations of the 
writers who sought to obscure the instances given of regulated labour in the first of 
these papers, by confusing kinds, ranks, and quantities of labour with its qualities. I 
never said that a colonel should have the same pay as a private, nor a bishop the same 
pay as acurate. Neither did I say that more work ought to be paid’ as less work, (so 
that the curate of a parish of two thousand souls should have no more than the curate 
of a parish of five hundred). But I said that, so far as you employ it at all, bad work 
should be paid no less than good work; as a bad clergyman yet takes his tithes, a bad 
physician takes his fee, and a bad lawyer his costs. And this, as will be farther shown 
in the conclusion, I said, and say, partly because the best work never was, nor ever will 
be, done for money at all; but chiefly because, the moment people know they have to 
pay the bad and good alike, they will try to discern the one from the other, and not use 
the bad. A sagacious writer in the Scotsman asks me if I should like any common 
scribbler to be paid by Messrs, Smith, Elder and Co. as their good authors are. I 
should, if they employed him—but would seriously recommend them, for the scribbler’s 
sake, as well as their own, not to employ him. The quantity of its money which the 
country at present invests in scribbling is not, in the outcome of it, economically spent; 
and even the highly ingenious person to whom this question occurred, might perhaps 
have been more beneficially employed than in printing it. 
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ultimately dependent. Many minor interests may sometimes appear to 
interfere with it, but all branch from it. For instance, considerable 
agitation is often caused in the minds of the lower classes’ when they 
discover the share which they nominally, and to all appearance actually, 
pay out of their wages in taxation (I believe thirty-five or forty per cent.) 
This sounds very grievous; but in reality the labourer does not pay it, 
but his employer. If the workman had not to pay it, his wages would 
be less by just that sum: competition would still reduce them to the 
lowest rate at which life was possible. Similarly the lower orders agitated 
for the repeal of the corn laws,* thinking they would be better off if 
bread were cheaper ; never perceiving that as soon as bread was perma- 
nently cheaper, wages would permanently fall in precisely that propor- 
tion. The corn laws were rightly repealed; not, however, because they 
directly oppressed the poor, but because they indirectly oppressed them 
in causing a large quantity of their labour to be consumed unproductively. 
So also unnecessary taxation oppresses them, through destruction of 
capital, but the destiny of the poor depends primarily always on this one 
question of dueness of wages. Their distress (irrespectively of that 
caused by sloth, minor error, or crime) arises on the grand scale from 





* T have to acknowledge an interesting communication on the subject of free trade 
from Paisley (for a short letter from “A Well-wisher” at ——, my thanks are 
yet more due). But the Scottish writer will, I fear, be disagreeably surprised to hear, 
that Iam, and always have been, an utterly fearless and unscrupulous free-trader. 
Seven years ago, speaking of the various signs of infancy in the European mind 
(Stones of Venice, vol. iii. p. 168), I wrote: * The first principles of commerce were 
acknowledged by the English parliament only a few months ago, in its free-trade 
measures, and are still so little understood by the million, that no nation dares to 
abolish its custom-houses.” 

It will be observed that I do not admit even the idea of reciprocity. Let other 
nations, if they like, keep their ports shut ; every wise nation will throw its own open. 
It is not the opening them, but a sudden, inconsiderate, and blunderingly experimental 
manner of opening them, which does harm. If you have been protecting a manufacture 
for a long series of years, you must not take the protection off in a moment, so as to 
throw every one of its operatives at once out of employ, any more than you must take 
all its wrappings off a feeble child at once in cold weather, though the cumber of them 
may have been radically injuring its health. Little by little, you must restore it to 
freedom and to air. ‘ 

Most people’s minds are in curious confusion on the subject of free trade, because 
they suppose it to imply enlarged competition. On the contrary, free trade puts an 
end to all competition. ‘‘ Protection” (among various other mischievous functions,) 
endeavours to enable one country to compete with another in the production of an 
article at a disadvantage. When trade is entirely free, no country can be competed 
with in the articles for the production of which it is naturally calculated ; nor can it 
compete with any other, in the production of articles for which it is not naturally 
calculated. Tuscany, for instance, cannot compete with England in steel, nor 
England with Tuscany in oil. They must exchange their steel and oil. Which 
exchange should be as*frank and free as honesty and the sea-winds can make it. 
Competition, indeed, arises at first, and sharply, in order to prove which is strongest 
in any given manufacture possible to both; this point once ascertained, competition 
is at an end. 
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the two reacting forces of competition and oppression. There is not yet, 
nor will yet for ages be, any real over-population in the world; but a 
local over-population, or, more accurately, a degree of population locally 
unmanageable under existing circumstances for want of forethought and 
sufficient machinery, necessarily shows itself by pressure of competition ; 
and the taking advantage of this competition by the purchaser to obtain 
their labour unjustly cheap, consummates at once their suffering and his 
own; for in this (as I believe in every other kind of slavery) the oppressor 
suffers at last more than the oppressed, and those magnificent lines of 
Pope, even in all their force, fall short of the truth— 
* Yet, to be just to these poor men of pelf, 
Each does but HATE HIS NEIGHBOUR AS HIMSELF : 


Damned to the mines, an equal fate betides 
The slave that digs it, and the slave that hides.” 


The collateral and reversionary operations of justice in this matter I 
shall examine hereafter (it being needful first to define the nature of 
value); proceeding then to consider within what practical terms a juster 
system may be established; and ultimately the vexed question of the 
destinies of the unemployed workman.* Lest, however, the reader should 
be alarmed at some of the issues to which our investigations seem to be 
tending, as if in their bearing against the power of wealth they had 
something in common with those of socialism, I wish him to know, in 
accurate terms, one or two of the main points which I have in view. 

Whether socialism has made more progress among the army and navy 
(where payment is made on my principles), or among the manufacturing 
operatives (who are paid on my opponents’ principles), I leave it to those 
opponents to ascertain and declare. Whatever their conclusion may be, I 
think it necessary to answer for myself only this: that if there be any one 
point insisted on throughout my works more frequently than another, that 





* T should be glad if the reader would first clear the ground for himself so far as to 
determine whether the difficulty lies in getting the work or getting the pay for it? Does 
he consider occupation itself to be an expensive luxury, difficult of attainment, of 
which too little is to be found in the world? or is it rather that, while in the enjoyment 
even of the most athletic delight, men must nevertheless be maintained, and this 
maintenance is not always forthcoming ? We must be clear on this head before going 
farther, as most people are loosely in the habit of talking of the difficulty of “finding 
employment.” Is it employment that we want to find, or support during employ- 
ment? Is it idleness we wish to put an end to, or hunger? We have to take up 
both questions in succession, only not both at the same time. No doubt that work is 
& luxury, and a very great one. It is, indeed, at once a luxury and a necessity; no 
man can retain either health of mind or body without it. So profoundly do I fecl 
this, that, as will be seen in the sequel, one of the principal objects I would recommend 
to benevolent and practical persons, is to induce rich people to seek for a larger quantity 
of this luxury than they at present possess. Nevertheless, it appears by experience that 
even this healthiest of pleasures may be indulged in to excess, and that human beings 
are just as liable to surfeit of labour as to surfeit of meat; so that, as on the one hand, 
it may be charitable to provide, for some people, lighter dinner, and more work,—for 
others, it may be equally expedient to provide lighter work, and more dinner. 

20—5 
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one point is the impossibility of Equality. My continual aim has been to 
show the eternal superiority of some men to others, sometimes even of one 
man to all others; and to show also the advisability of appointing such 
persons or person to guide, to lead, or on occasion even to compel and 
subdue, their inferiors, according to their own better knowledge and wiser 
will. My principles of Political Economy were all involved in a single 
phrase spoken three years ago at Manchester: “Soldiers of the Plough- 
share as well as Soldiers of the Sword;” and they were all summed in a 
single sentence in the last volume of Modern Painters—“ Government and 
co-operation are in all things the Laws of Life; Anarchy and competition 
the Laws of Death.” 

And with respect to the mode in which these general principles 
affect the secure possession of property, so far am I from invalidating 
such security, that the whole gist of these papers will be found ultimately 
to aim at an extension in its range; and whereas it has long been known 
and declared that the poor have no right to the property of the rich, I 
wish it also to be known and declared that the rich have no right to the 
property of the poor. 

But that the working of the system which I have undertaken to de- 
velope would in many ways shorten the apparent and direct, though not the 
unseen and collateral power, both of wealth, as the Lady of Pleasure, and 
of capital as the Lord of Toil, I do not deny ;—on the contrary, I affirm 
it in all joyfulness; knowing that the attraction of riches is already too 
strong, as their authority is already too weighty, for the reason of man- 
kind. I said in my last paper that nothing in history had ever been so 
disgraceful to human intellect as the acceptance among us of the com- 
mon doctrines of political economy as a science. 1 have many grounds 
for saying this, but one of the chief may be given in few words. I know 
no previous instance in history of a nation’s establishing a systematic dis- 
obedience to the first principles of its professed religion. The writings 
which we (verbally) esteem as divine, not only denounce the love of 
money as the source of all evil, and as an idolatry abhorred of the Deity, 
but declare mammon service to be the accurate and irreconcileable opposite 
of God's service ; and, wherever they speak of riches absolute, and poverty 
absolute, declare woe to the rich, and blessing to the poor. Whereupon 
we forthwith investigate a science of becoming rich, as the shortest road 
to national prosperity. 

“ Tai Cristian dannera l’Etidpe, 


Quando si partiranno i due collegi, 
L’UNO IN ETERNO RICCO, E L’ALTRO INOPE.” 


J. R. 
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G SHoyced Heemnit at Solferine. 


1. 
In the ranks of the Austrian you found him; 
He died with his face to you all: 
Yet bury him here where around him 
You honour your bravest that fall. 


2. 
Venetian, fair-featured, and slender, 
He lies shot to death in his youth, 
With a smile on his lips, over-tender 
For any mere soldier’s dead mouth. 


3. 
No stranger, and yet not a traitor! 
Though alien the cloth on his breast, 
Underneath it how seldom a greater 
Young heart, has a shot sent to rest! 


4. 
By your enemy tortured and goaded 
To march with them, stand in their file, 
His musket (see!) never was loaded,— 
He facing your guns with that smile. 
5. 
As orphans yearn on to their mothers, 
He yearned to your patriot bands,— 
“Let me die for our Italy, brothers, 
If not in your ranks, by your hands! 


6. 
“ Aim straightly, fire steadily; spare me 
A ball in the body, which may 
Deliver my heart here and tear me 


This badge of the Austrian away.” 
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7. 
So thought he, so died he this morning. 
What then? many others have died. 
Ay,—but easy for men to die scorning 
The death-stroke, who fought side by side; 


8. 
One tricolor floating above them; 
Struck down mid triumphant acclaims 
Of an Italy rescued to love them 
And blazon the brass with their names. 


9. 
But he,»-without witness or honor, 
Mixed, shamed in his country’s regard, 
With the tyrants who march in upon her,— 
Died faithful and passive: ‘twas hard. 


10. 

"Twas sublime. In a cruel restriction 
Cut off from the guerdon of sons, 
With most filial obedience, conviction, 

His soul kissed the lips of her guns. 


11, 
That moves you? nay, grudge not to show it 
While digging a grave for him here. 
The others who died, says your poet, 
Have glory: let him have a tear. 


ExizaBeTH Barrett Brownine. 
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Physiological Piddles, 
IV.—COoNCLUSION. 


“ Man capable of explaining his own existence!” I seem to hear the reader 
exclaim, as he peruses the eloquent passage borrowed from Dr. Draper, in 
our last number; “it is a vain dream; we shall never be able to say 
what life is.” Perhaps not ; yet we should not be too hasty in deciding 
on this negative. Nothing can seem more improbable, as that question 
has been put, than that it should ever receive a satisfactory reply ; but 
may there not have been an error in the way of putting it? Very simple 
problems sometimes come before us in a very puzzling form, especially if 
we take certain things for granted: how, for example, an apple could be 
got into a dumpling, is said to have baffled a royal intellect. And an 
intellect truly royal has left on record the maxim—it is part of the rich 
legacy bequeathed by the author of the Novum Organon—that “a wise 
seeking is the half of knowing.” According to our first impression, 
a wide gulf separates that which has life from that which has not. We 
naturally, therefore, prejudge the very point at issue, and assume in living 
things the possession of a peculiar endowment, which is the cause of all 
that is distinctive in them. And then, with this idea in our minds, we 
strive in vain to untie the knot. The more we seek to understand Life, 
considered as a power capable in itself of effecting the various results 
which are exhibited in organic bodies—their growth, development and 
repair, their form and structure, their continued existence in spite of 
opposing agencies, their power of assimilating extraneous substances and 
making them part of themselves—the more convinced we become that it 
can never be understood. 

And the difficulty is immensely increased by the connection which 
exists between life and consciousness. The union of mind and body is in 
our experience so intimate and so incessant, that we naturally think of 
them together. Hence it arises that quite foreign considerations, affecting 
the spiritual nature of man, ever tend to exert a disturbing influence on 
the higher questions of physiology. It is not easy to keep separate in our 
thoughts the purely physical life of the body, and the spiritual faculties 
of feeling and will to which it is subservient. 

But distinguishing the mental and the material life, and fixing our 
thoughts upon the body, over which, as over an obedient instrument, the 
conscious man bears sway, we may see the path to be pursued. Life 
exhibits, not the agency of a single power, but the united effects of 
several causes: the problem of vitality requires division into various 
simpler problems. We have to seek not the nature of an invisible agent, 
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but the demonstrable causes of a vast variety of physical results. We 
have found, for example, three prominent questions claim an answer in 
respect to the living body: how it acts; why it grows; and whence its 
form? Taking these questions one by one, and seeking guidance from 
the facts presented to us by Nature, we have also found that each of 
them was capable of a solution simple enough, and even obvious when 
once it was seen. We may briefly recapitulate the results at which we 
have arrived. 

I. Living bodies Grow by the operation of chemical force, which 
exhibits in them a twofold action, and produces substances which tend 
to decompose; on the same principle that gravitation in a fountain causes 
water to rise by the effect of its fall. So chemical change, or decompo- 
sition, causes the nourishment of the body, and the two opposite pro- 
cesses of growth and decay proceed in mutual dependence. This law is 
easily understood by fixing the thoughts on any case in which an action 
of one kind produces another that is opposite to itself: the movement of 
a pendulum, for example, in which the downward motion produces the 
upward, and the upward furnishes the conditions under which the down- 
ward can again take place. It is thus chemical action produces the vital 
action; and the vital action furnishes the conditions under which the 
chemical action can again take place. Living bodies, then, grow through 
decay, or through chemical processes which are equivalent to decay, and 
which resemble it in producing force. 

II. The body, thus growing, receives its rorm or structure from the 
conditions under which it is placed in its development. Under the in- 
fluence of the forces which are operating upon it, and which excite its 
growth, the germ expands (for the most part in certain directions more 
powerfully than in others); and by the varying resistances it meets in 
this expansion, is moulded into its specific form. 

III. This form adapts it to its runctions. The body tends to decor- 
pose, or to undergo chemical changes which give rise to force. The 
absorption of power in nutrition, and the evolution of it again in the 
decomposition of the tissues (the muscles, brain, &c.), “is precisely 
analogous to that which takes place in forcibly separating the poles of 
two magnets, retaining them apart for a certain time, and suffering them 
to return by their attractive force to their former union. The energy 
developed in the approach of the magnets towards each other is exactly 
equal to the force expended in their separation.” In the case of the living 
body, the force thus developed within it necessarily produces the actions to 
which its structure is adapted. 

Thus, for example, when a seed is placed in the ground, the first 
process which takes place within it is one of decomposition. The mass 
of the seed consists of starch and albumen, in the midst of which is 
placed a small cellular body, called the germ. This germ will grow, and 
develop into the future plant, but only on condition that a process of decay 
goes on in the starchy and albuminous matter with which it is in con- 
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nection. Part of the latter sinks into the inorganic state, uniting with 
oxygen, and passing off as carbonic acid. The young, plant is at first of 
less weight than the seed or root which has disappeared in generating it. 

When it arrives at the surface of the soil, a new process commences, 
The rays of the sun, falling on its leaves, maintain in them a continuance 
of the same process (one of chemical change) by which the first develop- 
ment of the germ was determined.* Thus new materials are added to the 
plant, the light exciting those chemical processes which produce the 
organic arrangement of fresh portions of matter. The leaves, under the 
stimulus of the sun’s rays, decompose carbonic acid, giving off part of the 
oxygen, and “fix,” as it is said, the carbon in union with hydrogen, and 
scmetimes with nitrogen, &c., to form the various vegetable cells and their 
contents. It is curious that the oxygen and hydrogen, thus united with 
the carbon, are very often in the same proportion in which they unite to 
form water. Starch and sugar, for example, both consist of carbon and 
(the elements of) water. 

An animal now consumes this plant. In digestion there takes place 
again a precisely similar process to that with which we started—the 
germination of the seed. The substance of the plant partially decomposes ; 
a portion of it sinks into a state approximating to the inorganic, while 
another portion (doubtless, by means of the force thus generated) becomes 
more highly vitalized, and fitted to form part of the animal structure. The 
germination of the seed, and animal digestion, are parallel processes. 
Each of them is twofold—a decomposing and a vitalizing action going on 
together, the latter having its origin in and depending upon the former. 

Having formed part of the animal structure for a time, this living 
matter decomposes yet again, and again gives off its force. But now, 
instead of effecting, as in the previous cases, a vitalizing action, the force 
produces a mechanical action in the muscles, or a nervous action in the 
brain, or, in short, the function of whatever organ the matter we are 
tracing may have been incorporated with ;—the function being but another 
mode of operation of the same force which caused the nutrition. 

And thus, supposing the action to have been a muscular exertion, say 
the lifting of a weight, we shall have traced the force, which came from the 
inorganic world at first, in the form of the sun’s rays, and was embodied in 
the substance of the plant, back again into the inorganic world in the form 
of motion. 





* The careful experiments of Professor Draper have decided this point, and proved 
that in the influence of the sun’s rays upon the leaves of plants, a decomposing change 
is the first step, He found that when plants were subjected to sunlight, nitrogen as 
well as oxygen was given off from them; and in quantities so great, as to prove that 
it came from the substance of the leaves. “The true source,” he says, “of the 
nitrogen exhaled is to be sought in some nitrogenized compound present in the leaf, 
which is undergoing decomposition in a regulated way.” The separation of the oxygen 
from the carbonic acid (and nourishment of the plant by the carbon), “ though remotely 
brought about by the action of the solar ray, is mainly due to the complex play of 
affinities of the elementary constituents of the leaves.” 
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Let us observe another thing. In previous papers, the function and 
the nutrition of the body have been distinguished from each other, and 
even contrasted.* They are opposites:—the one is the formation of the 
body, the other depends on its destruction. And for either to be under- 
stood, it is necessary that the distinction between them should be clearly 
apprehended. But when we take a larger view, the relation of these two 
processes assumes quite a different aspect. The appearance of opposition 
is merged in a wider unity. The nutrition and the function of a living 
body are rather a twofold presentation of one process, than two different 
processes. That which, seen on one side, is nutrition, seen on the other is 
function. Let us take, first, the case in which a decomposition within the 
body, itself produces an increased nutrition. Here, it is evident, the 
increased vitality is the equivalent of a force that, if directed through 
the muscles, might have been productive of motion. It is, in fact, an 
internal function, so to speak. The force set free by decomposition in the 
body, instead of operating externally, operates within it. Nutrition, 
though it is the basis and provision for the external functional activity, 
may itself be classed as a function, and may take rank in the same list with 
the other results of internal decomposition — motion, animal heat, &c. 
The case is the same as when, in a chronometer, part of the force of the 
unbending spring is employed to bend a secondary one. 

But in another respect, also, nutrition may be seen to be identical with 
function. The very same process which is the function of one body, is the 
nutrition of another. The vegetable world, in so far as it serves for food, 
has for its “ function,” in the strictest sense, the nutrition of the animal. 
This is the result which it effects by its regulated decomposition. The 
animal instinct provides the conditions under which the function of the 
vegetable is performed. The plant yields up its life to nourish the animal 
body, as that body, so nourished, in its activity yields up tts life to impart 
force to the world around. 

And this is but an illustration of a law which has its basis in the very 
nature of force itself. Every giving off of force has for its necessary 
effect the storing up of force in equal amount elsewhere. The two halves of 
this process cannot be divided. And whichever halfof it we may be at any 
time regarding—whether the storing up of force (which answers to nutri- 
tion), or the giving it off (which answers to function)—we may be sure 
that the other is also present. That which is to one thing the storing up 
of force, must be the giving off of force to another. We shall perceive 
it as either, according to the view we are taking at the time. The storing 
up of force within the animal frame usurps to itself, especially, the name 
of nutrition, because our regard naturally centres upon ourselves and upon 
that which is most kindred to us. 





* To guard against misapprehension, it is as well to say that by the term nutrition 
are not intended any of the actions connected with the taking of food, but only those 
minute internal changes by which the growth and repair of the body are effected. 
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But it might be that beings, different from ourselves, should look upon 
the other side of this process, and see in the animal nutrition rather a loss 
than a gain of foree—a dying rather than a coming into life. Nature in 
this respect is like the books of a commercial firm. When there is no 
change in the total, however the various amounts may be shifted, there is 
necessarily always an equal loss and gain, and each change will be regarded 
as one or the other according to the interests affected. Surely it is but fair 
that we should recognize this rigid equity, and try to look upon ourselves, 
sometimes, as if through alien eyes. We are but borrowers from Nature’s 
store, and what she showers on us with open hand, with a stern clutch 
she snatches from our fellows. But we are honest debtors, and pay to the 
last farthing. 

Besides the three points to which we have directed our attention, there 
are very many other questions which living bodies suggest, and which 
equally deserve inquiry—the causes, for example, of the difference between 
the animal and the vegetable, or between the various textures of which 
our own bodies consist; by what physical necessity bone is formed in one 
part, muscle in another, and nerve in a third: why the circulating fluid 
of plants, as a rule, contains green particles, and that of animals red ones, 
these being complementary colours, which together constitute white light : 
how the various changes which take place in the gradual development of 
the organism, from childhood to adult life, are effected, and to what deep 
principle of universal order they conform. These and innumerable other 
subjects, which physiology presents on every hand, claim, and doubtless 
would well repay our pains. 

But looking only to the conclusions indicated above, do they not 
advance us a step towards a better understanding of the living body? Do 
they not, at least, enable us to perceive that the main phenomena which 
it presents, are examples of the same laws and properties with which our 
experience of other things makes us familiar? In other words, do not we 
see that organic life is not a new thing, as compared with that which is met 
with in the inorganic world, but a new form of the same things? The 
same forces operate, the same laws rule, in the case of organic and inorganic 
structures ; the results are so different because the conditions differ. It 
has been suggested before that the animal body, in respect to its power 
of acting, presents an analogy to a machine; and the idea seems capable 
of receiving a still wider application. What is a machine but a peculiar 
method of applying common forces and universal laws? We perceive 
this at once if we consider any particular case. In making and using 
a machine, we add nothing and we alter nothing, in respect to the nature 
and properties of things. We do but use for a particular end the powers 
which exist around us, and the laws which are universally operative. 
Nay, so far isa machine from involving new forces, or new laws, it is 
precisely by virtue of the unaltering laws and force of nature, that it can 
be constructed and kept in operation. As a machine, it is dependent 
upon, and an example of, the laws which prevail without it~ if they 
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ceased or changed their operation, its adaptation and its power were lost. 
The case is the same with the living body. This also is dependent on, 
and is an example of, the laws and forces which prevail without it. Ifthe 
laws of inorganic nature changed or ceased, if the forces of inorganic 
nature were no longer what they are, the animal structure would be of 
use, it would even exist,“no more. The organic world does not differ 
from the inorganic in its essence. 

But it differs. It would be a fatal error—happily it is an impossible 
one—to confound the two. There is a difference in the mode of opera- 
tion, though the elements are the same. The physical powers have 
received in the organic world a particular direction, and are made 
to work to certain results which are attainable only through living 
structures. 

Surely here, then, we are in possession, up to a certain point, of a clear 
and definite answer to the question, What is Life? Ever remembering 
that we speak of the bodily life only, may we not reply: It is a particular 
mode of operation of the natural forces and laws? ‘We can trace the 
force operative in life, to and fro, between organic and inorganic bodies ; 
we can see that in the organic world the laws we know in the inorganic 
are still supreme. But the results are new. 

Thus it is easy to understand how there has arisen the conception of a 
peculiar vital Entity or Principle. This was a rapid generalization before 
the working of the various forces that conspire in life had been discerned. 
For the peculiar results, a peculiar agent was supposed, instead of a pecu- 
liar mode of operation. Not that this conception has been universal. 
Individual men have urged reasons in favour of a different view, at various 
times. Perhaps the most notable instance is that of Coleridge, who in his 
Essay towards the Formation of a more Comprehensive Theory of Life 
(though giving utterance to some opinions which are doubtful or obscure), 
seems to have anticipated, so far as his general view is concerned, almost 
the entire advance of physiological knowledge since his day. 

His idea is, that physical life is a process, or a mode of operation, of 
the same powers which we recognize under other names, as magnetism, 
electricity or chemical affinity. These, by their own properties, effect all 
the results observed in life, but they are grouped in a special way, the 
various forms of action being so united as to constitute, out of many 
parts, a mutually dependent whole. The distinctive character of living 
things is the exhibition in them of a “ principle of individuation,” which 
constitutes them units, separated from, while yet partakers in, that which 
is around them. “Life,” he says, “supposes an universal principle in 
nature with a limiting power in every particular animal, constantly acting 
to individualize, and, as it were, figure the former. Thus life is not a 
thing, but an act and process.” And tracing the chain of organic being 
upward through its various grades, he points out how the great character- 
istic of advancing elevation in the scale of life, consists in the ever more 
perfect individualization of the creature; its being marked off from the 
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rest of nature, and placed in an attitude of freedom to use and subordinate 
her powers. 

But this subordination is not effected by the superaddition of a new 
power in living things. The subjection of the physical to the vital forces 
resembles rather a voluntary self-control than a coercion from without. 
The power on each side is the same. Does not the following passage from 
Coleridge, indeed, convey an argument that finally disposes of the idea that 
the force of organic bodies can be essentially different from that of the sur- 
rounding world; that being the very force which they live by assimilating 
or drawing into themselves ?— 

“To a reflecting mind the very fact, that the powers peculiar to life in 
living animals, include coherence, elasticity, &c. (or, in the words of a 
recent publication ‘ that living matter exhibits these physical properties ’) 
would demonstrate, that in the truth of things they are of the same kind, 
and that both classes are but degrees, and different dignities of one and 
the same tendency. For the latter are not subjected to the former as a 
lever or walking stick to the muscles: the more intense the life is, the less 
does elasticity, for instance, appear as elasticity ; it sinks down into the 
nearest approach to its physical form by a series of degrees, from the con- 
traction and elongation of the irritable muscle, to the physical hardness of 
the insensitive nail. The lower powers are assimilated, not merely em- 
ployed, and assimilation supposes the like nature of the thing assimilated ; 
else it is a miracle; only not the same as that of creation, because it would 
imply that additional and equal miracle of annihilation. In short, all 
the impossibilities which the acutest of the reformed divines have detected 
in the hypothesis of transubstantiation, would apply in the very same 
words to that of assimilation, if the objects and the agents were really of 
unlike kinds. Unless, therefore, a thing can exhibit properties which do 
not belong to it, the very admission that living matter exhibits physical 
properties includes the further admission, that those physical or dead 
properties are themselves vital in essence, really distinct, but in appearance 
only different, or in absolute contrast with each other.’ 


The term “Principle of Individuation ’ admirably expresses the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the animal body. Its force is, as it were, 
contained or reflected within itself. Gathered from nature in nutrition, 
the force which the organic matter embodies, instead of passing freely 
onwards, is retained and stored up within it. And the structure into 
which the growing organism is moulded, causes that force, when it is 
set free, to effect actions which subserve the well-being of the animal. 
And not only so, but this very force, when it is given off, by decom- 
position, within the body, may be reflected back upon the organism 
itself, and cause its increased growth ; the decay, as we have seen, 
renewing the nutrition. Is there any way of expressing these facts more 
appropriate than to say that in the animal body the force is turned upon 
itself—self-centred? It is “individualized ;” limited within definitely 
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marked bounds. Nothing is there which is not elsewhere in nature, but 
a limit is applied to that which elsewhere is freely circulating. 

Again it is like a machine. We cannot help perceiving the analogy ; 
for in a machine the very same thing is done. The forces which are 
freely circulating through material things are seized by man, and limited. 
They are bound up, and retained, to be used for certain purposes alone. 
A “principle of individuation ” is brought into play ; and an instrument, 
or “organ” is the result. ‘ Individuate” the forces of nature, and we 
have an instrument. The chief of instruments, the living body, presented 
ready to each one of us to preserve and use, is constituted thus. 

It adds greatly to the interest with which the animal creation may be 
contemplated, to look upon it with this thought in our minds. To feel the 
subtle links that tie together the diverse forms of Nature’s energy, and 
recognize, in the sportive youth or vigorous maturity of bird and beast, 
tokens of the same powers that make firm the earth beneath their tread, 
give fluency to the waves, and cunningest chemistry to the all-embracing, 
all-purifying air, opens to the lover of the animated tribes a new delight. 
Not aliens are they to the earth on which they dwell, not strangers seeking 
temporary lodgment and convenience, but in truest sense earth’s children, 
with the child’s claim to shelter in the bosom which sustains them all. 
Bone of her bone, flesh of her flesh, breath of her breath. Each thrilling 
wave of life flows warm and fresh, from fountains which the sunbeams feed, 
which roll through every fibre of the solid globe, and spring up glowing 
from the central fires. 

We do not require, for organic life, to assume any new or special 
power; the common and all-pervading powers of nature are enough. But 
now a question arises: How can the living be derived from that which is 
not living? How can any limiting, or directing, or adapting, make life to 
be where life was not? This is a legitimate question. Men refuse to rest 
satisfied with any supposition which seems to refer life to an unliving 
source, or to reduce it to the play of mere mechanic forces. Often have 
the instincts of our nature repudiated the resolution of vital phenomena 
into the shifting balance of attractions, the lifeless affinities whose sweep 
is bounded by the chemist’s crucible. And the feeling has a just founda- 
tion; organic life cannot spring merely from dead matter. But if the 
demand for a living source of life is just, it is to be observed that this 
demand can be satisfied in two ways:—Either the material world is dead 
and life does not spring from it; or, if life springs from it, then it is 
not dead. If it be proved that the forces and laws of the inorganic world, 
constitute all that is to be found of physical power or principle in organic 
life, then does not the conclusion follow that the apparently inorganic 
world is truly living too? 

This is no paradox. It is not even a novelty. That Nature is univer- 
sally living is a position that has often been maintained; but evidence 
of its truth could not be given, until various physiological problems 
had been at least approximately solved. Let us first conceive the case 
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hypothetically. That which constitutes matter living, in the ordinary 
sense, is a certain arrangement of its elements, in relations opposed, more 
or less, to their chemical tendencies. This arrangement of the elements 
gives rise to a substance in which there exists a tendency to decompose— 
the organic substance. This substance, moulded into adapted structures, 
constitutes an organic body. The conditions essential to organic life are, 
then, these two: an opposition to chemical affinity in the arrangement of 
the elements, and a structure adapted to the performance of the necessary 
functions. Now we must, in the present state of our knowledge, consider 
the living body, like all other material substances, to consist of ‘ atoms ”— 
minute particles, beyond which we cannot conceive division to be carried. 
These atoms, by their arrangement, constitute the organic matter ; and if 
we reflect, we see that they themselves, separately considered, are not 
organic. They are simply the materials out of which the living body is 
built up, and are the same in the most highly organized animal as in the 
simplestj mineral. The ultimate atoms of oxygen and hydrogen, for 
example, are the same in the human brain as they are in water ; the living 
substance is necessarily made up of particles which are not themselves 
living. In other words: Physical life is a living relation of unliving 
parts. The ultimate atoms of which a living body is composed are not 
individually possessors of life ; the life is in their mutual connection. 

This form of life, which depends upon an opposition to chemical 
affinity, and therefore rests upon that affinity as its basis and condition, is 
peculiar to animal and vegetable bodies, and may be called, for the sake 
of distinction, “organic life.” In this kind of life it is evident that any 
forms of matter which are constituted according to the laws of chemical 
affinity, do not partake. Such are the mass of our own globe, and in all 
probability the other bodies known to us as the stars and planets. These 
are not partakers of the life which we have called organic. 

But if we think of nature on a larger scale, we remember that 
there is another property, or tendency of matter, cognate to chemical 
affinity, but affecting masses as well as atoms. Why should not gravity 
afford the conditions requisite for an organic relation of the masses of 
which the universe consists? We know there also exists a force opposed 
to gravity, which produces an arrangement of the heavenly bodies in 
relations different from that in which gravity tends to place them. Why 
should not this force constitute, in respect to them, a true analogue of 
the vital force? It was a suggestion of Newton’s that the distances of 
the stars from each other are probably not greater, in proportion, than 
those which separate the particles of what we call solid matter, and that 
the stellar universe might present, to senses of proportionate scope, an 
appearance like that which solids present to us. A group of stars may 
thus be regarded as constituting a substance—why not a vital sub- 
stance? We certainly know it to be full of the intensest activities, 
and to be the seat, especially, of two counteracting forces. Why should 
not this “substance” be moulded, also, into truly vital forms? In 
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short, why should not the multitude of stars constitute one or more 
living wholes? Would they not thus present to us a strict parallel to the 
“living wholes” which we have long recognized to be such—unliving 
particles in living relations to each other? True, the earth we live on is 
inorganic: true, we have good reason to conclude all the orbs contained 
in space to be inorganic too. This is no reason that they are not “ par- 
ticles "—atoms—though inorganic by themselves, in an organization of a 
corresponding magnitude. The atoms of which our own bodies consist, 
also, are “inorganic by themselves.” 

“ An organization,” I said, “of corresponding magnitude.” Iam not 
the first to use the term. The “organization” of the heavens—of our 
own solar system, and of the various galaxies of stars—has been often 
spoken of. The likeness of the stellar groups, and of their ordered and 
recurrent movements, to the forms and processes of the organic world, 
has found for itself a voice, at least in metaphor. There is a striking 
passage in the first volume of Cosmos bearing so directly on this view, 
that though it will probably have presented itself to the reader’s mind, 
he may thank us for reproducing it. “If we imagine, as in a vision of 
fancy, the acuteness of our senses preternaturally sharpened even to the 
extreme limit of telescopic vision, and incidents which are separated by 
vast intervals of time compressed into a day or an hour, everything like 
rest in spacial existence will forthwith disappear. We shall find the 
innumerable host of the fixed stars commoved in groups in different 


directions; nebule drawing hither and thither like cosmic clouds; our’ 


milky way breaking up in particular parts, and its veil rent. Motion in 
every point of the vault of heaven, as on the surface of the earth, in the 
germinating, leaf-pushing, flower-unfolding organisms of its vegetable 
covering. The celebrated Spanish botanist, Cavanilles, first conceived the 
thought of ‘seeing grass grow’ by setting the horizontal thread of a 
micrometer, attached to a powerful telescope, at one time upon the tip 
of the shoot of a bamboo, at another upon that of a fast-growing 
American aloe (Agave Americana), precisely as the astronomer brings a 
culminating star upon the cross-wires of his instrument. In the aggre- 
gate life of nature, organic as well as sidereal, Being, Maintaining, and 
Becoming are alike associated with motion.” 

Here we will pause, and abstain from argument. Let the thought 
stand as a suggestion merely, a whim of fantasy. It is at least a noble 
and elevating one. The dissevered unity of nature is restored. The 
lower rises to the higher rank; the higher wins a new glory in descend- 
ing to the lower place. Unbroken stands the scheme before us. Life 
infinite and boundless; throbbing in our veins with a tiny thrill of the 
vast pulse that courses through the infinitude of space; the joy and 
sorrow in our hearts calling us to an universal sympathy, guaranteeing to 
us a sympathy that is universal, in return. 

One word, in conclusion, with respect to the title of these papers. 
The name of “Riddles” has not been given to them without meaning, or 
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merely to stimulate a jaded curiosity. The thought which it was designed 
to convey, has probably become evident to those whom a genuine interest 
in the subject has made tolerant of the abstruse discussions which some of 
the papers contain, and of the many imperfections which mar them all. 
Man is but a child. Iam “an infant crying in the night,” says the sweet 
poet of the modern time, and the words find an echo in all hearts, because 
they are true of all humanity. Man is a little child, and as a little child 
he is taught. His feeble powers are drawn gently out, in tender sportive 
ways. Lord Bacor. says, in words which prove in him a sensibility of 
heart as exquisite as the reach of his intellect was sublime: “Of the 
sciences which contemplate nature, the sacred philosopher pronounces, ‘It 
is the glory of God to conceal a thing; but the glory of the king to search 
it out :’ not otherwise than as if the Divine Nature delighted in the inno- 
cent and kindly play of children, who hide themselves in order that they 
may be found, and in his indulgent goodness towards mankind, had chosen 
for His playfellow the human soul.” Nature sports with us, presenting 
to us easy questions in hard ways. She gives us riddles—the fact simple, 
the mode in which it is put before us complicated and involved. We think 
in every possible wrong way, before we find the right; but in the mean-. 
time our faculties are strengthened and enlarged. Our chief difficulty in 
comprehending Nature is her simplicity, the multitude and boundless 
variety of results which she educes from one law, and this law, it may be, 
self-evident and impossible not to be. We cannot, till we have learnt by 
long experience, understand what great events from simple causes spring, 
nor how truly “the workmanship of God is such that He doth hang the 
greatest weight upon the smallest wires.” 

How amazing it is to trace the wonderful processes of life, even so 
partially and feebly as we have done, to the simplest laws of force. And 
yet more amazing is it, to reflect that these same laws extend illimitably 
over the field of nature. If they bear such fruit in one least corner of the 
universe—for “‘if a man meditate upon the universal frame of nature, 
what is the earth but a little heap of dust? ”—in what rich harvests of 
order, beauty, life, may they not issue, through all the immeasurable 
sphere of their dominion! Before the resources of creative power, imagi- 
nation stands silent and appalled. 

The study of Nature, revealing to us, though faintly, yet truly, traces 
of the laws and methods of the Highest and Universal Worker—revealing 
to us, in His work, an absolute singleness of aim and unity of means, per- 
fectness of calm repose one with unfailing energy of action—this study has 
its worthy end, only when it raises us to act like Him: with stedfast and 
single aim which no passion can pervert, nor interest corrupt; with means 
which, ever changing, are yet ever one in changeless rectitude; with an 
activity untiring, and a calmness that cannot be disturbed, rooted in love 


and trust. 
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Ghinese Pirates. 


—++-—- 


Ir there is one institution of the Central Empire which has not degenerated 
so as to deserve a place in Mr. Carlyle’s black list of Shams, that institu- 
tion must be piracy. Poor China is a thing of decay and disorganization ; 
her roses are withered into potpourri, her poets are plagiarists, her 
philosophers are dreary old disregarded twaddlers, and the Brother of 
the Sun and Moon is on cold terms with his magnificent relations. But 
piracy survives, flourishing with a luxuriance which Captain Kidd scarcely 
dreamed of, and which contrasts nobly with the pitiful retail business 
which went on a century ago upon the Spanish main. The pirates of 
China have their fleets, their squadrons, their self-appointed admirals and 
commodores, in exact imitation of the imperial navy. In fact, if it were 
not for the uncomfortable presence of our English cruisers, the piratical 
craft would soon clear the seas of their opponents the mandarin vessels. 
When the writer of this paper first formed acquaintance with Chinese 
waters and customs, there existed a desperado of the true Paul Jones 
type, although this reddest of all Red Rovers did wear a pigtail—a long, 
silken, beautifully-braided pigtail—which might have represented the 
“ back-hair’’ of some young lady at a boarding-school. This man’s 
name was Chin Apo, and if the trumpet of fame did not publish it over 
Europe, the Pekin Gazette diffused it pretty liberally over China, Ten, 
nay fifteen thousand doilars, from the imperial treasury, have been offered 
for that neatly-plaited pigtail, and the head that it adorned. Yet Chin 
Apo walked in peace through the streets of Canton, Nankin, Shanghai, or 
any other town, as if he had been lord of the receipt for fernseed, and 
was invisible, for neither governor nor policeman ever happened to see 
him, though less noted offenders were daily crucified or sawn into halves 
by the purblind Chinese justice that spared Chin Apo. The exact reasons 
for this immunity I never could learn, but am disposed to regard it as the 
fruit of a judicious mixture of bribery and bullying. In fact, a master 
thief creates a sort of respectful sympathy in the bosom of the stoniest- 
hearted mandarin; and if Tarquin had been enthroned at Pekin he would 
have contented himself with thinning the rank and file of the poppies, 
leaving the tall ones untouched. So Chin Apo prospered, and robbed, 
and levied black-mail, and commanded a flotilla of fifty or sixty lorchas 
and war-junks, until in an evil hour he became concerned in the murder 
of two of our officers at Hong Kong, and the British Lion put his paw 
upon him. Being caught, the pirate displayed that curious indifference 
to life which is one of the most puzzling features in the national character. 
It is not that a Chinaman is not capable of running away to an almost 
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unlimited extent to avoid danger, although I sincerely believe that the 
proverb which says a Chinese fears noise more than pain, is a profound 
bit of wisdom, but when captured he dies cheerfully, as if life were 
valueless. So in Chin Apo’s case. His sentence was transportation for life, 
and he was sent to Calcutta in irons; his only petition had been all along 
to be put to death in some decent fashion which would not compromise 
his tail, and the disgrace of fetters and hemp-picking made him essay to 
starve himself to death on board the frigate. The master-at-arms, with 
unwelcome philanthropy, fed him with soup through a bamboo tube, but 
Chin Apo succeeded in obtaining a rusty nail, opening a vein, and dying 
like a philosopher. 

The most usual size for a piratical vessel is of about three hundred and 
fifty tons, but they seldom or never cruise alone; and when you see a 
corsair bear down upon you with sails and oars, you may be pretty sure 
her consort is not far off, like a hawk hovering within a bird’s-eye view of 
its mate. A junk of this burden, mounted with a few very heavy cannon, 
and full of men, is no trifling opponent for an armed European merchantman, 
especially as Dromio of Canton is pretty sure soon to come to the aid of 
Dromio of Macao, while as for Chinese traders, they never show fight at 
all. If a Chinese merchant is prudent, he pays black-mail to some 
piratical dignitary, who will underwrite his ship and cargo. If he is testy 
or proud, he hires a Yankee or English skipper, with a half European 
crew, and makes an investment in gunpowder; or, if he is a very en- 
lightened individual indeed, perhaps he even buys a British steamer, which 
at the worst can trust, like Atalanta, to her heels, and outrun a whole 
armada of pirates. Not always, though, for among the islets and promon- 
tories of the coast, especially to the northward, are some, ugly straits, 
through which vessels have to run the gauntlet, and where the pigtailed 
Vikings swarm like wasps, and sting as smartly. 

It makes an important difference to one’s personal comfort and well- 
being, whether one’s ship is taken by pirates on the north or the south of a 
certain geographical line which may be said to bisect the Chinese seaboard. 
If we become captives on the south of the above line, we are pretty sure 
to owe our lives, and perhaps a garment or two, especially if old and 
shabby, to the clemency of our conquerors. No doubt there will be some 
trifling hardships to be endured; we shall be stripped, we shall be beaten 
with less or greater severity, and starved till our ransom is paid by the 
nearest consul, or commander of one of H. M.’s men-of-war. Very 
probably we shall be carried about the country in bamboo cages, like so 
many Bajazets in reduced circumstances, and pelted with mud and stones 
by the rustic children, who never saw a Fanqui before, and do not admire 
the breed. If the ransom is long delayed, it is possible that our proprietors 
may grow impatient, and mark the days of anticipation by notching off a 
joint of one of our fingers every morning—a thing not wholly unheard of 
—but, at any rate, we are likely to get home to our disconsolate friends in 
the long run, and may figure as lions for the remainder of our natural 
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lives on the strength of what we have gone through, to say nothing of 
bringing out a neat octavo volume, with illustrations. In the northern 
part of the China coast, they manage these things differently. They have 
learned to believe in the bloodthirsty old buccaneer proverb, ‘‘ Dead men 
tell no tales,” and they make terribly short work of the captivity of their pri- 
soners. There is but one plan—to resist to the last gasp, for the voyager may 
rest assured that no weak submission will plead in mitigation of judgment. 

The plan of attack in the channels among thé islets, or between the 
latter and the mainland, is a very simple and old-fashioned one; nets are 
simply stretched across the waterway, and the spiders lie in wait for the 
flies in some convenient lurking-place near their web, say in a creek 
where the palms are on a levcl with their low: masts, or under a black 
rock that keeps their dingy hulls and straw or cotton sails within its 
shadow. A merchantman comes crawling along, with top-gallants and 
studding-sails towering aloft to woo the coy breeze. The captain was a 
little too impatient to find himself snugly anchored in the port he is bound 
for, where there would be no more logarithms to plague him, no more 
solar observations to take, where the fresh provisions would come on board, 
where the consignee would ask him to dinner, and compliment him on his 
quick run, and he would be quite a hero for the nonce in that circle of 
pale ladies and bilious merchant-princes. So he went inside the islands, 
to save a day, and see the result. He is asleep, we will say, in that 
eockroach-haunted cabin of his, with the windsail fitted to the companion- 
hatch, and there is nobody on deck except the red-jerseyed helmsman, and 
that lean old mate in check shirt-sleeves and Panama hat, who is biting 
his nails in the bows, and whistling for a wind. The mate doesn’t like 
it; he was all along in opposition to that seductive plan of slipping along 
the glassy channel inside the islands, and the mate’s opinion, before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, would outweigh the skipper’s, who would 
not command the ship if he were not the owner's nephew, or son-in-law, 
or something of the sort. I hope the good ship is duly insured, cargo and 
all—as for the lives of those on board, they are gone beyond redemption : 
for see! already the pigtailed ruffians on board those skulking junks are 
casting loose their sails, and slipping those long sweeps over the gunwale 
into the blue water. Just then, the mate espies the ripple where the corks 
keep the upper line of the nets above water, fatally near and right ahead. 
His practised eye makes it out only too clearly, and he somehow thunders 
the sleepy crew upon deck in an instant. Up comes the captain too, all 
in a flurry. “Hard up with the helm! back mainsail! topsails aback ! ” 
No use; it only distracts the crew, for there is no room to put the ship 
about, and the projecting cliffs take the wind out of her sails as she 
shivers, taken aback, and bang! goes the first gun from the pirates. 
There is but one hope, to hold on, and crack through ropes and nets and 
stakes, for life or death. Fill away the lazy sails, clear away that carro- 
nade that has been lying neglected among boats and hencoops: hand up 
the muskets from below? On goes the doomed ship, crash! she goes in 
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among the clinging nets; she breaks some, but the others are too strong 
for her, and she is fairly in the toils, and with a shout of triumph, firing 
their brass cannon and matchlocks, brandishing their swords, pulling like 
demons at their hundred long sweeps out from creek and cove, the pirates 
come. The Englishman’s poor little rusty carronade is pointed and dis- 
charged, and possibly misses, or even bursts, being honeycombed and 
neglected, but hit or miss, or even burst, as the piece may, its fire can 
never repulse eight or ten war-junks full of men. In one moment more 
they are alongside, flinging fire-pots on to the ship’s decks, and boarding 
in the smoke. One last despairing struggle with the cutlass and hand- 
spike; but numbers prevail, and the deck is a shambles, and hacked and 
headless bodies go floating down the tide, and the good ship is pillaged and 
scuttled, or set on fire, and there is an end of all except the weary, weary 
watching of far-away wives and sweethearts for the lost vessel’s return. 
Of course, it not seldom happens that no direct intelligence reaches owner 
or underwriter, and that when a missing craft is given over as irrevocably 
gone, the blame is laid on sunken rock or typhoon, and a wreck is 
imagined where the pirate has been busy at his fell work. Then some- 
times the seeret of the vessel’s fate oozes out from the confession of some 
rogue in the gaol of Hong Kong, or some article of property is sold in 
Canton, and recognized, and the old story, in all its guilty sameness, comes 
to be known by men. 

Of course there is a brighter side to the picture. A steamer can 
usually break through the row of nets, or if a friendly breeze spring up, a 
large sailing vessel may have way enough upon her to do so; and a 
powerfully-manned craft, with clean carronades and a swivel-gun in good 
working order, may fight through a whole fleet of junks with trifling loss, 
if only she escapes being boarded. Now and then it happens that our 
pigtailed enemies catch a Tartar, in the shape of an English cruiser, and 
the hornet breaks through the web that was made to catch silly flies. 
There cannot be a prettier sight than this in all the annals of pugnacity : 
the steam-sloop in the narrow channel, girt about by a ring of fire and 
smoke, the armed junks circling and buzzing about her like mosquitoes, 
and the masked batteries in the jungle ashore and on the bectling cliffs 
above, all bellowing and blazing together, while the matchlock volleys 
crackle out of every thicket that can shelter an ambuscade. All in vain. 
Discipline, race, and civilization are too much for fierceness and greed. 
The affair might be stereotyped: a stubborn fight, a fire from the cruiser 
of beautiful precision, junks on fire, junks sinking, shore batteries silenced, 
the deep British cheer rising louder and clearer over the yells of the 
savages; then the hasty, yet regular, manning and lowering of boats, the 
quick jerk of the oars, the hearty hurrah as the launch and cutters dash 
at the junks still afloat; and the business always ends with an Jo triumphe ! 
and a grim list of enemies burnt, sunk, and destroyed. 

Yet you cannot easily persuade a Chinese that there is anything 
objectionable in piracy. ‘The very merchants who have been stripped of 
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their golden fleece upon the waters do not appear to see any immorality 
in the practice of buccaneering, however inconvenient and expensive they 
acknowledge its results to be. Some of them not impossibly dabble a little in 
that line themselves; not that those fat old human bolsters who sell us 
our metal-coloured tea and raw silk are given to girding on the sword of 
adventure, but that they sometimes own a pirate junk—just as well-to-do 
church-going traffickers in our own country used fifty years ago to specu- 
late in privateering. They look on the sea-robbers’ trade, when not 
smarting from a fresh loss of some rich cargo of birds’-nests and spice, pre- 
cisely as many worthy people chez nous regard smuggling—as anything 
but asin. Nor is a Chinese sailor a bit more ashamed to confess that he 
was a pirate yesterday, and may be a pirate to-morrow, than an ancient 
mariner of the Sussex coast is to admit that he has not during his whole 
life been a scrupulous observer of the revenue laws. But when a pirate 
is really in the clutch of law—and very awkward, unfortunate, or im- 
poverished he must be if he is thus clutched—he gets as scanty a share 
of mercy as he ever afforded to his captives. Yet, on the whole, the 
scoundrels prefer the short, sharp dealings of the mandarin judge, to the 
deliberate trial and long imprisonment which would befall them if tried 
before her Majesty’s chief justice at Hong Kong. One of a Chinaman’s 
greatest antipathies is to protracted confinement; he hates what he calls 
“ fuss-fuss,” too, in Cantonese (“ pigeon,” English); and prefers the quick 
stroke of the sword, which in a Chinese city will inevitably divorce his 
soul from his body. I cannot help thinking that Draco must have been 
an emigrant from the Flowery Land, so completely is his stern spirit 
stamped upon the Central code of laws. Besides beating with bamboos, 
swinging by the thumbs, and a few minor tortures, you find death awarded 
for very small offences.- There are so many mouths to feed that human 
life is a drug in the market, and every man’s head (unless adorned by a 
‘mandarin’s button and peacock’s feather) sits loosely on his shoulders. 
The Celestials cannot afford to keep their criminals long in prison. They 
must die, or they must live and eat rice at the expense of a paternal 
government. The paternal government is not long in making up its mind 
as to the preferable alternative, and the executioner has no sinecure office. 
But the usual sentence amounts to simple decapitation, and the long list of 
tortures which the ingenuity of ages has invented is kept in reserve for 
Taipings, for the sacrilegious, or for those blackest of criminals whose 
offence is the having frightened the amiable authorities out of their 
official’ propriety and embroidered slippers. 

There’ ‘aré* mén’ of “quality among the pirates, as every native tea- 
seller can inform you, and these are, if not the worst,’ perhaps the most 
incorrigible rogues among them. If the son of an old mandarin sows 
more wild’ oats than his bebuttoned papa approves, and gets into disgrace, 
he not unfrequently takes‘ to piracy, as one of our own swells might 
take to colonial life; and is’ thenceforth regarded as an enterprising young 
fellow of slightly erratic temperament. He fears the law but little, since 
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hawks and mandarins spare their own kith and kin ; and if in gaol, he is 
sure to be slipped out of a back door, while meaner thieves suffer 
Rhadamanthine severities. Perhaps he will repair his fortune, bribe the 
censors, pass a glorious examination, and die a deputy-governor in a 
yamun hung with flowered silk. Anything is possible to a literary and 
keen-witted Chinaman, and our young corsair never forgets his learning, 
but recites poetry by the fathom to the skippers he plunders, and never 
cuts a throat without quoting the apophthegms of Confucius to his victim. 
Such lettered rogues as these come over to Hong Kong, and swagger 
about the streets of Victoria, and are treated with great respect by the 
European residents, because they are of mandarin stock, and know all 
about the most tiresome ceremonies that ever were invented by the most 
pompous pigtailed bores of their native land, and above all, because they 
can talk taoli. To talk taoli is the dearest ambition of many an honest 
British exile who is coining his liver into dollars in the far East.. Very 
pretty talk it is, and very charming sentiments they. discourse in it, 
thickly bestrewn with moral maxims. That old opium-chewing monster 
in the embroidered gown and blue silk unmentionables, is uttering a 
string of lofty ideas that might do credit to Plato, but for all that he 
will adulterate the contents and falsify the weight of the tea-chests he 
sells you, unless you are sharper than he. This young poet who descants 
so eloquently on the beauty of virtue has a most infamous repute, and 
the venerable gentleman with the yellow buttons, who is crying over the 
proverbs of Hien Tsang, is about the most scientific forger China ever 
had the honour of giving birth to. But the interpreters, and the scholars; 
and the more antiquated of the English residents, seem to swallow all this 
fine talk as a pigeon does peas. 

The pirates will never be extirpated out of Chinese waters, until’ 
European cruisers take the matter thoroughly in hand, as they did in the 
case of our old bugbears the Barbary rovers, and those estimable compeers 
of Blackbeard and Avery, who used to haunt the West Indies. There is 
only one way of proceeding, and that is to harry and hunt out the junks 
in the creeks and shallows where they love to hide, until piracy is voted a 
bad speculation, and there will be an end of a nuisance that was probably 
of old standing before the Phenicians ever coupled the ideas of Tin and 
Britain. Once convince the acute, unimaginative rascal of the Celestial 
Empire that piracy will not pay, and the trade will be a thing of the past. 
A Chinaman has not a spice of romance about him, and never goes to war 
for an idea, or risks his neck for a sentiment less substantial than that of 
avarice. He never varies in his thorough appreciation of that principle of 
political economy which refers to a heedful care of the profits of trade. 
Piracy is a trade, and it is our duty to spoil the market. Nothing is easier 
than to turn Jack Chinaman—even piratical Jack—into a blameless mariner. 
Once convince him that honesty really is the best policy, and you will find 
him an apt pupil. Pigtailed pirates will be extinct, like the mammoths. 
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William Hogarth : 
PAINTER, ENGRAVER, AND PHILOSOPHER. 
Essays on the Man, the Work, and the Time. 





IX.—TAIL-PIECcE. 


In twenty pages, or thereabouts, I have to glance at nineteen years of the 
history of a man’s life and works. But the rough macadam of my path 
is smoothed and levelled, comparatively, by the knowledge that the great 
events in the career of my hero have been, if not fully narrated, at least 
enumerated in their due order. To recapitulate a little. You have seen 
William Hogarth born, apprenticed to Mr. Gamble, taught graving and 
design. You have seen him teach himself to draw with ease, to paint with 
grace and vigour. You have watched him learn to think, to use his 
knowledge of men and cities, to cover Theocritus’ sad face with the droll 
mask of Democritus. You have seen him marry his master’s daughter— 
Sir James's, not Ellis Gamble’s;—and were this a novel, not a life-study, 
it would be fitting to end the history just where the parson gives his bene- 
diction. When a married pair are childless, and become prosperous, and 
the man renowned, and keep their coach and their country-house, the 
fairy-tale peroration is perhaps the most appropriate: ‘‘ And they lived 
long and happily, beloved by everybody.” But the childless couch may 
be thorny, and there may be hyssop in the cup of renown, and cannot 
poisonous laurel-water be distilled from the crisp leaves which the con- 
queror is crowned with? The fine coach may jolt, the wheels stick in the 
ruts sometimes. The country-house may be damp. There may be ratsbane 
in the creamiest porridge, and halters in the grandest pew. So until the 
end, telling of the evil and the good in an active life, I will, if you please, 
proceed: but be not impatient. A term is coming to your weariness and 
my prolixity. See how swiftly the sands are running, and how inexor- 
ably the clock-needles are moving towards the last minute of the last hour— 
moving sharply and cruelly, and like arrows wounding. Vulnerant omnes, 
ultima necat, is written on the dial. The bell will soon toll, and it will be 
time to split up this pen, and blot this sheet. 

But as a shrewd devisor, making his testamentary dispositions. let me 
first endeavour to set my artistic property in order: to see what rich trea- 
sures, as well as little waifs and strays of value, remain to make up the 
grand inheritance left by William Hogarth to his country. “ All my 
messuages and tenements—all my plate, pictures, furniture, and Jinen—all 
my bonds and securities: "—well, the schedule is lengthy enough, but a 
few pages may suffice to let the reader know how much, pictorially, the 
good man died worth. 
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First, of that “Forty-five,” whose shadow crossed my path as I 
journeyed towards the eighth stage of these travels in search of Hogarth. 
In the stormy time of the Jacobite troubles (1745-6-7—let the generic 
term be the ‘ Forty-five,”"—have not Stanhope and Chambers put their 
seal upon it, so?) Hogarth was busiest, cleverest, most prolific, and most 
popular. This jolly cabbage-rose of the English garden of painting was in 
full bloom and beauty and odour: yea, and the dried leaves in the 
Hogarthian vase are redolent of sweet savours to this day. As a man 
who took the keenest interest in the transactions, manners, humours, and 
vices of his time, William could scarcely help being affected, politically, 
one way or the other, by that all-absorbing war of the English succession. 
The painter who dwelt at the sign of the “ Golden Head” was a staunch 
Hanoverian, and the political Hanoverian was in that day generally the 
staunchest of Englishmen. Of the German kings who were good enough 
to come from Herrenhausen, and sit on our throne—the kings who were 
always scampering over to Vaterland, who talked French at court, and 
did not know enough of the English language to deliver their own royal 
speeches, nay, scarcely knew to what rank in the State their servants were 
eligible,*—Hogarth could not have been a great admirer; nor, I should 
imagine, did the artist trouble himself much concerning the reputed 
descent of the Hanoverian monarchs from Opin (!), Radag, Frond, 
Freidger, Wig (!), &c. &c. &c., as set forth in the pompous, lying Bruns- 
wick Genealogy, published by the “person of quality” who continued 
Chamberlayne's State of England. He simply hated Jacobitism as the 
vast body of the middle classes hated it, for the reason that, to his 
mind, the success of the Stuart cause was associated with soupe maigre, 
fricasseed frogs, and foreign ascendancy, with surreptitious warming-pans, 
popery, brass-money, and wooden shoes. My dear, romantic friends, I am 
afraid that in the “Forty-five” the “respectable classes” in England 
were almost to a man against the chivalrous Charles Edward. 'Tis distance, 
and that wonderful romance of “sixty years since”—a hundred and 
fifteen now—that lend enchantment to the view of “Bonny Prince 
Charlie.” Even the noblemen who espoused his cause were either 
attainted titulars—as Perth, as Tullibardine, and as poor Charles Ratcliffe 
were—or else came to his standard as to an Adullam, wofully dipped, out 
at elbows, and discontented with the normal state of things, as were 
Kilmarnock and Balmerino. The lowest mob in London was sometimes 
for the Elector, and sometimes for the Chevalier—mainly following with 
the fluctuations of the Geneva market; but I think mob-Jacobitism in ’45 
must very much have resembled mob-chartism in our own ’48. The 
accounts of the preparations made for the defence of London, when the 





* When, in the early part of the second George’s reign, a new Lord Chancellor had 
to be appointed, the name of a certain great lawyer was canvassed at the council board 
as fittest to hold the seals. “No! no!” cried Kénig George. “Gif me te man who 
read te tying sbeech zo peautiful.” He meant the Recorder of London, whose duty it 
was to deliver the periodical report on the condemned criminals in Newgate. 
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rebels reached Derby, form a curious parallel to the proceedings proir to 
that 10th of April which we allremember. The stage carpenters of Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane sworn in as specials; the Bank sandbagged and 
barricaded; the Artillery Company under arms ; the gentlemen of the Inns 
of Court breathing defiance to St. Germain’s and Rome from behind field- 
pieces and locked gates—all these read like prototypes of our little panic 
of the year of revolution. Oxford was Jacobitical in 1745, but it preferred 
drinking the king’s health “over the water” in snug college rooms, to 
praying for King James, just before being turned off in that frightful 
Tyburn publicity. There were plenty of rich Jacobite baronets and 
squires in Cheshire and Lancashire, but few cared to leave their heads on 
Tower Hill, while their broad acres went to enrich Greenwich Hospital. 
They remembered Derwentwater, and remained prudently quiet. I grant 
the noble, self-denying chivalry of the brave Scottish gentlemen who 
joined in this great quarrel—the heroism of such Paladins as Cameron of 
Lochiel, Cluny Macpherson, Clanronald, Macdonald of Keppoch, and the 
ducal Drummond of Perth; but on this side the Tweed—ah me! I fear 
that the people who had whole coats, and small clothes, and money in their 
pockets, were in posse, if not in esse for King George. It is very nice and 
picturesque, now-a-days, to be a Jacobite in theory ; it was not so pleasant 
in the “ Forty-five” to be a Jacobite in practice—to lie in the condemned 
hold at Newgate, with seventy pounds weight of iron on your legs, and to be 
half strangled, wholly decapitated, disembowelled, and ultimately distributed 
piecemeal on spikes affixed to the gates and bridges of London, all in con- 
sequence of your political opinions. Cavalier Sir Walter Scott even 
remembered that Edward Waverley was his rich uncle’s heir, and dis- 
creetly drew him out of the hempen circle of overt Jacobitism, just in 
time to succeed to the family estate, and marry pretty Rose Bradwardine. 
There is something so suggestive of mendacity lingering about the 
very name of the IRELAND famiiy, that I have been very chary, in the 
course of this undertaking, of quoting as an irrefragable authority any 
writings of the father of the notorious forger of Vortigern. I have been 
compelled to mention him from time to time, for Samuel Ireland has really 
written well and judiciously, as well as copiously, concerning the minor 
Hogarthiana. Now if Samuel is to be believed, Hogarth designed the 
headpiece or title for Henry Fielding’s short-lived periodical, The Jacobite’s 
Journal: edited by John Trott Plaid, Esq. The impression I have seen 
is from a woodcut, one of the vilest in drawing and execution that ever 
penetrated beyond Seven Dials. A monk is represented leading an ass, 
mounted on which are a man and woman in an absurd Scotch costume ; 
the plaid on the woman’s dress being in saltire x, and evidently produced 
by rough “crisscross” slashings on the surface of the block. This lady 
brandishes in one hand a sword ; and to the donkey’s tail is appended a 
(seemingly) tavern sign, with three flower-de-luces on its field, and the 
name of “ Harrington” as legend. Harrington may have been the host 
of some tavern which was the place of meeting of a more than ordinarily 
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noted Jacobite club. From the Scotchman’s mouth issues a scroll with 
“ huzza!” in very big letters. He holds a glass of (presumably) whisky ; 
and to the ass’s bridle is tacked a file of the London Evening Post.* London 
antiquaries may derive some edification from counting the spires—with 
St. Paul’s dome in the midst—in the riverain view of London forming 
the background, which is, by the way, a curious counterpart of the well- 
known engraved heading to the Illustrated London News. It is not prob- 
able that W. H. did more than make the roughest sketch for this atrocious 
lignoon; and I daresay he was ashamed even of his slight co-operation 
when the wretched thing chopped out was printed. The headpiece 
was discontinued after the twelfth number of the publication: the alleged 
reason being that it was not cut deep enough, and that the impressions 
were too faint. 

The famous portrait-etching of Simon Lord Lovat must for ever con- 
nect William Hogarth with the “ Forty-five.” Not till the termination of 
that momentous struggle was this old coronetted fox trapped. I suppose 
there never. was, in the annals of villany, such an ancient, disreputable 
reprobate as this same Simon Fraser. The Regent Orleans’ Abbé Dubois 
was a sufficiently atrocious rogue. Don Francisco, otherwise Charteris, 
was bad enough. Both were cheats, and ruffians, and profligates, and the 
last was an usurer; but the noble baron was all these, and something more. 
A finished scamp in early life, Captain .Fraser narrowly escaped a capital 
conviction for a hideous outrage-upon a lady whom he abducted and 
forced to marry him. -He ratted to and from St. James’s and St. Ger- 
main’s a hundred times. , He-was as consummate a hypocrite as he was 
impudent a cynic.. He lied and cozened, and played fast and loose with 
the English government, ‘until.he was nearly eighty years of age. At 





* Here is a sample, in the shape of a suppositious diary of public events, from 
H. Fielding’s other anti-Jacobite journal, The True Patriot, setting forth the dreadful 
results which London loyalists of the bourgeois class were taught to believe would 
inevitably follow from the restoration of the Stuarts. “Jan. 3.—Queen Anne’s statue 
in St.’ Paul’s Churchyard “taken ‘away, and a large crucifix erected in its room. 
Jan. 10.—Three anabaptists committed to Newgate for pulling down the crucifix. 
Jan. 12.—Being the first Sunday after Epiphany, Father Macdagger, the royal ‘con- 
fessor, preached at St. James’s—sworn afterwards of the Privy Council. Arrived,-the 
French ambassador, with a numerous retinue. Jan. 26.—This day the . Gazette 
informs us that Portsmouth, Berwick, and Plymouth, were delivered into the hands of 
French commissaries‘as cautionary towns ; and also twenty ships of the line, with 
their guns and rigging, pursuant to treaty. 27.—Tom Blatch, the small-coal man, com- 
mitted to the Compter for a violent attack on Father Macdagger, and three young friars 
who had assaulted his daughter Kate...... The writ de heretico comburendo 
abolished. Father Poignardini, an Italian Jesuit, made Privy Scal. Four heretics 
burnt in Smithfield, assisted in their last moments by Father O’Blaze, the Dominican. 
The pope’s nuncio makes his public entry, met at the Royal Exchange by the Lord 
Mayor, a Frenchman. A grand office opened the same night in Drury Lane for the 
sale of pardons apd indulgences. March 9.—My little boy Jacky taken ill of the itch. 
He had been on the parade with his godfather the day before, to see the Life Guards, 
and had just touched one of their plaids.” 
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last they had him on the hip; and the executioner swept his wicked, 
clever, plotting old head off his decrepit shoulders.* He was as flowery 
as Barére, and as bloodthirsty as Fouquier Tinville. He was as treach- 
erous as Reynard the Fox, and as astute as Macchiavelli. He was as 
malicious as Voltaire, and as depraved as Aretin, and as cruel as Claver- 
house; and he died with a high-flown Latin quotation in his mouth, 
“ Dulce et decorum est,’ §c. §c., just after he had given utterance to a 
heartless witticism—‘ the very fiend’s arch-mock.” 

Old Simon had been in alternate correspondence with the Stuarts 
and the Guelphs for years; but he was false to the last, and while pro- 
testing his unalterable devotion to King George’s government, was sending 
his son, the Master of Lovat, with the Clan Fraser, to join the Pretender. 
He would doubtless have betrayed Charles Edward, had there been 
time; but Culloden came, and Simon’s last trump was played. He had 
fled from his own house, Castle Downie, when affairs had begun to look 
badly; had escaped from the Earl of Loudoun, who manifested a strong 
inclination to detain him a prisoner at Inverness; and had set up a Patmos 
in the house of one Mr. Fraser, of Gortlich, in Stratherrick, “ whither he 
was wont to repair in summer-time to drink the goat-whey.” There the 
ruined, fugitive Chevalier found the greyhaired rogue in terrible tribula- 
tion. He could say nothing but “Chop off my head, chop off my head ! 
my own family and all the great clans are undone. Chop off my head!” 
We shall see that his aspirations were attended to, presently. Simon 
afterwards remarked that he had now nothing to trust to but the 
humanity of the Duke of Cumberland (“of whom his Lordship,” says 
my contemporary account, “here took occasion to say several very hand- 
some things”). Vieux Blagueur! It was of no use. The game was 
up. Simon was ultimately taken by the duke’s soldiers. He was found 
concealed in a hollow tree in the middle of a pond, with two blankets 
wrapped round his old legs. They brought him by easy stages to London, 
making much of him as a captive of the highest importance. He halted 
at St. Alban’s, where, it suiting his purpose to fall ill, he put up at the 
White Hart Inn, groaning piteously. It so chanced that the physician, Dr. 
Webster, called in to attend him, was one of Hogarth’s intimate friends. 
At Dr. Webster’s invitation, William posted down to St. Alban’s, and was 
introduced to the state-prisoner, who received him with much cordiality, 
“even to the kiss fraternal”—not so very pleasant an embrace at that 
moment, as Lord Lovat was under the barber's hands. The old Judas! 
with his kisses and slobberings. The painter had several interviews with 





* Immense crowds were collected on Tower Hill to see him executed. Amphi- 
theatres of benches were erected, and seats were at a premium. As he was mounting 
the steps of the seaffeld, the supports of one of the neighbouring stands gave way. 
Numbers of persons were thrown to the ground, and two were crushed to death. Says 
the moribund jester tc the sheriff, who directed his attention to this terrible accident, 
“The mair mischief the better sport,”—an old Scotch proverb, and one that suited his 
lips better than “ dulce et decorum.” 
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this venerable traitor, whose appetite, notwithstanding his illness, for 
minced veal and burnt brandy, reminds one of Mr. James Blomfield Rush’s 
solicitude, when confined in Norwich Gaol, for roast pig “and plenty of 
plum sauce;” and Hogarth had ample time to make the drawing from 
which, with great celerity, he executed that amazing etching I speak of. 
The prisoner is supposed to be counting on his fingers the principal 
Highland chieftains, and the number of claymores they could bring into 
the field before the rebellion. Thus, “ Lochiel had so many, Cluny Mac- 
pherson so many more,” and the like. There are few accessories to the 
portrait. Old Simon’s coat and wig—an astonishing wig—and buckled 
shoes, are quite enough. There is not a wrinkle in his face, not a crease 
in his ravenous-looking hands, but tells of cunning, treachery, and lawless 
desire. The strangest thing about this aged desperado was, that in addi- 
tion to being witty, he was an uncommonly jovial and good-tempered 
companion, was affable to his dependants, and bounteously hospitable 
to all his dhuine-wassels. He kept up a grand, although rude state, at 
Castle Downie; where he maintained a bard to sing his praises in Gaelic, 
and where claret for the gentry, and usquebaugh for the commonalty, 
were continually flowing. Every Fraser was free of the kail-kettle and 
the meal-tub at Castle Downie. The clansmen pigged together at night in 
stables and outhouses; and with a touching and characteristic spirit of 
impartiality, the lord of the castle allowed his lady, while she lived, no other 
accommodation than her sleeping apartment, of which he resigned to 
her the full enjoyment, and where she lay, like the Margery Daw famed 
in nursery legend, on straw. Old Simon’s affectionate conduct to his 
son, the Master of Lovat, whom, while he himself remained snugly in 
hiding, he bade march with his clansmen into the jaws of death, has 
already been alluded to. “ Diabolical cunning, monstrous impiety !” ex- 
claimed Sir William Young, one of the managers appointed by the Com- 
mons to prosecute the impeachment against him, when he came to touch 
upon that episode in the prisoner’s career. 

When the portrait was etched, a bookseller offered its weight in gold 
for the copper-plate.* Lovat was quite as popular a criminal as Thurtell 
or as Palmer. The impressions could not be taken off with sufficient 
rapidity to supply the anxious purchasers, though the rolling-press was at 
work day and night for eight or ten days. For several weeks Hogarth 
received money at the rate of twelve pounds a day for prints of his 
etching. Shortly after Lovat’s execution (in 1747) a mezzotinto engraving 
was published, said to be from a sketch by Hogarth, and having for title 
Lovat's Ghost on Pilgrimage. The scene is a cemetery by moonlight. A 
headless figure, in the habit of a Capuchin monk, a staff in his hand, bare- 
footed, is wandering through the Garden of Death, “ his old feet stumbling 
at graves: ” supported by his sinister arm is the mocking, satyr-like head 





* The plate may have weighed two pounds and a half, Allow 45/, per pound as the 
price of gold: this would give 112/, 10s, 
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of Lovat, wigless now, and trunkless. The inscription to the plate is 
trivial enough :-— 
“Doomed for my crimes in pilgrimage to roam, 
With weary steps I seck my native home.” 

To the right of the headless monk is a vault, on one side of which you 
read—‘ This monument was erected by Simon Lord Fraser of Lovat,” &c., 
and on another side is a bas-relief representing a skull and crossbones, a 
skeleton, an hour-glass, and the headsman’s axe, with these words beneath 
—“To the memory of Thomas Lord Fraser of Lovat.” This monument 
has puzzled me. It was Simon, not Thomas, who was beheaded. Anon, 
I thought I could discern a sly touch of Hogarthian humour in the 
inscription. The old lord, it is clear, deliberately intended to sacrifice his 
son in case of the failure of the Jacobite undertaking. As it happened, 
the Master of Lovat escaped, while the lord was executed; and Hogarth 
may have intended to hint how the biter was bitten, when old Simon 
erected a monument in anticipation of the probable end of his son, not 
foreseeing his own fate. But then Thomas Fraser was but the “ master,” 
the heir-apparent to the barony of Lovat; he never succeeded to the title: 
so here my conjectures break down.* 

Firmly, indissolubly to the “ Forty-five,” although not completed until 
‘three or four years afterwards, belong the plate and the picture of the 
March of the Guards towards Scotland in the year 1745, more familiarly 
known as The March to Finchley. It is well known that Hogarth intended 
to dedicate the engraving to King George II., and a proof before letters 
was consequently taken to St. James’s to be submitted to the descendant 
of Odin and Wig. . A British nobleman was good enough to bring this 
work of art for the inspection of the Duke of Cumberland’s august papa. 
The following dialogue is said to have taken place on the occasion :— 

Descendant of Odin and Wig.— Who is dis Hogart ?” 

ao Nobleman.—“ May it please your Majesty, a painter.” | 

D. of C.’s august papa.—“ Bah! I do hate bainting and. re doo. 
Dos dis vellow mean do laugh at my garts?” 

British Nobleman (modesth ly, and yet with a complacent consciousness 
that he is saying a neat thing).—“ The piece, my liege, must undoubtedly 
be considered as a burlesque.” 

Descendant of Odin and Wig.— Was sagst du? <A bainter purlesque 
mein zoldiers! He teserves do be bicketed for his inzolence! Dake de 
drompery out ef my zight. (Ezit the D. of C.’s august papa, in a huff. 
The British nobleman returns crestfallen to Leicester Fields, and, telling 
Hogarth of the ill-success of his mission, asks him to dinner that very 
evening to make amends.) 

To make himself amends, sturdy William Hogarth sat down to his yet 
unlettered plate, and with furious graver proceeded to dedicate the March 
to Finchley to “ His Majesty the King of Prussia; an Encourager of Arts 





* The attainder was reversed by our gracious Queen Victoria about the time of 
her coronation, and there is now a worthy Simon Fraser Lord Lovat. 
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and Sciences,” adding a big note of admiration (sarcastic dog!) and a 
tremendous flourish. I don’t know what notice, if any, the flute-playing 
friend of the devout Voltaire, and the “Protestant Hero” of English 
evangelical circles, took of this dedication; but I am afraid that his papa, 
Mr. Carlyle’s Friedrich Wilhelm, would have marked his sense of the 
“ bainter’s ” familiarity, not only by subjecting him to the punishment of 
the picket, but by belabouring him with his beloved cane, could he have 
got William to Potsdam. 

There is something to be said on both sides regarding this historical 
misunderstanding between the king and the artist. Hogarth was certainly 
the greatest English painter of the time; and, moreover, as Sir James 
Thornhill’s son-in-law, thought he had some claim to that which he 
subsequently enjoyed—the royal patronage. He was in the right 
to feel himself aggrieved at being contemptuously snubbed and ignored ; 
but, on the other hand, it was somewhat too much to expect the King of 
England, as a king, to bestow his favour on a production in which the 
soldiers who had just saved the crown from tumbling off his head were 
depicted under the most ludicrous and degrading circumstances. The 
guards who march to Finchley are a riotous and tipsy mob. The drummer 
staggers, the grenadiers are wallowing in the kennel; the rear rank are 
exchanging disorderly endearments with inebriated Sinaia ; ; the sergeant 
is battering right and left with his halberts, and | very nearly the only sober 
person in the tableau is the pretty little piper-boy tootle-tooing away 
in the corner. Now, only imagine that in the year 1854, Messrs. John 
Leech and Richard Doyle had conspired to produce 'a graphic, humorous 
cartoon, called the March of the Guards towards Gallipoli. Imagine that 
these jocose draughtsmen had drawn the Fusiliers and Coldstreams in all 
kinds of absurd and ignoble attitudes—beating the police with their belts, 
for instance, depriving the toll-taker on Waterloo Bridge of his copper- 
bottomed aprons, bartering their bearskins and cartouch-boxes for drink, 
blackening the eyes of their relations, and so forth. Imagine our two 
artists going up to Buckingham Palace, and coolly begging her Majesty’s 
gracious permission to inscribe this facetious libel with her royal name! 
What would the first Lady in Christendom have said to such a request? 
What would his Royal Highness have thought? I daresay our art-loving 
Queen and Prince have a right royal “tall” copy of Hogarth’s works on 
some snug shelf in their library; but in these genteeler days the aberra- 
tions of the Guards and other British warriors should figure only in “the 
police reports. The battle and camp pictures of Wouvermans and Vander- 
meulens would not do now. We are grown more refined. ' Battles are 
fought in white kid gloves, and the camp at Aldershott gets into the 
Court Circular. 

For very many reasons—the chief and plainest being, that I am utter- 
ing my last dying speech on Cornhill, having been convicted of a barbarous 
attempt on the life of William Hogarth, deceased, and that I am even now 
traversing the cart, and after taking leave, though feeling loth to depart,— 
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my notices of the remaining things that make up Hogarth’s work can be 
little more than a curt catalogue raisonné. Let me mention them :— 

Mr. Garrick in the Character of Richard the Third—The original 
picture was commissioned by a munificent Yorkshire squire, Mr. Dun- 
combe, of Duncombe Park. The price paid was the then handsome one 
of 2001. Hogarth shows us the tent-scene. The great tragedian, in a 
spurious kind of Elizabethan costume, is starting from his conscience- 
haunted couch. The head is very characteristic; the outstretched hand 
wonderfully well drawn, and full of expression; but the frame is burly 
and muscular enough for the body of a Lifeguardsman. In this great 
hulking, cowardly tyrant, we quite lose the notion of “little Davy.” On 
the long and cordial friendship that existed between Hogarth and Garrick, 
I may not dwell minutely. Tis just right, however, to mention that 
William made the design for Garrick’s chair, as President of the Shak- 
speare Club. The chair was of mahogany, richly carved; and at the back 
was a bust of the poet, carved by Hogarth from the Stratford-on-Avon 
Mulberry-Tree. What has become of this chair? Who is the fortunate 
possessor of this renowned mulberry-cum-mahogany-tree that brings 
together three such good men and true as Shakspeare, Garrick, and 
Hogarth ? * 

For a little interlude, called the Farmer's Return, good-naturedly 
written by Garrick for Mrs. Pritchard's benefit, Hogarth drew, first a rough 





* Garrick chanced to visit Hogarth one morning when the artist was engaged in his 
painting-room; and being about to retire hastily, “old Ben Ives,” the servant, called 
out to him to stay a moment, as he had something to show him, which he was sure 
would please him. He took Garrick into the parlour, and showed him an exquisite 
chalk drawing, personifying Diana (but the original model has not been discovered), and 
exclaimed, with something like rapture: “‘ There, sir, there’s a head! they say my 
master can’t paint a portrait. Look at that head.” I know not which is the most 
gratifying feature in this story: the faithful servant -praising his master’s work, or the 
fact that he grew grey and became “old Ben Ives” in his service. Among the Hogarth 
anecdotes, few are so well known as that giving Garrick the credit for having sate for 
a posthumous portrait of Fielding, and by his extraordinary powers of facial mimicry, 
“ making-up” a capital model of his deceased friend. If this be true, Garrick must 
have surpassed, as a mime, that famous harlequin who used to imitate a man eating 
fruit, and from whose mere gestures and grimaces, you could at once tell the fruit he was 
pretending to eat; now he was pulling currants from the stalk, now sucking an orange, 
now biting an unripe pear, now swallowing a cherry, and now exhausting a gooseberry. 
Then there is the account of Garrick sitting to Hogarth for his own picture, and mis- 
chievously giving so many varied casts of expression to his countenance, that the 
painter at last threw down his brush in a pet, and declared he could do no more, uncon- 
sciously imitating the Irish swineherd, who declared that he had counted all his porcine 
charge save one little pig; but that he “ jumped about so that he couldn’t count him.” 
A better authenticated story than any of these is the relation of a trifling unpleasantness 
between Hogarth and Garrick, about the latter’s portrait, for which he had given W. H. 
several sittings. David declared that the picture wasn’t like him—perhaps he didn’t 
think it handsome enough. Then they fell out about the price, and finally Hogarth 
drew h s brush across the face, and turned the picture to the wall of his studio. Long 


yea s afterwards, the widow Hogarth sent the picture as a gift to the widow Garrick. 
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chalk ébauche, and next a beautifully finished crayon study, light and 
graceful, and which was engraved by Basire, and appended as frontispiece 
to the printed copy of the interlude. It is chronicled in this place, as 
Garrick passes rapidly across my stage ; but in point of chronology, the 
Farmer’s Return is one of the latest of Hogarth’s works, being dated 1761, 
just after the coronation of George the Third. Garrick is drawn smoking a 
pipe. His flapped hat, leathern belt and buckle, ample collar, and buff 
boots, make him look far more like the stage Falstaff than a farmer, and 
thus accoutred, he contrasts remarkably with that type of the British agri- 
culturist with whom Gilray (about thirty years afterwards) made us so 
familiar. The Farmer’s Return seems to have been a kind of “ monopoly- 
logue,” to use the classic verbiage of “ entertainment-givers ;” and the 
versatile David sang a song, described the humours of the coronation, and 
gave “imitations” of the Cock Lane Ghost. 

The Marriage & la Mode (1745-6)* is to those whom (without offence, I 





* Note specially in the Marriage a la Mode, in Scene I., the pride of the old Lord 
shown in the coronct broidered on his crutch, and his ostentatious prodigality in the 
unfinished wing of his palace seen through the open window, began through arrogance, 
left unfinished through lack of funds. Observe Miss in her teens twirling the ring on 
her handkerchief ; the beau bridegroom admiring himself in the glass ; the dogs coupled 
together, and the handsome roué barrister mending his pen. He must have been a 
special pleader, and have eonfined himself to chamber practice : was called in probably 
to draw Viscount Squanderfield’s marriage settlement: wears, as you see, his wig and 
gown in private life; precisely as the clergy wore their bands and cassocks. In Scene IL, 
note the one receipted bill on the attenuated steward’s file ; the crowded, costly, taste- 
less ornaments on the mantelpiece ; the yawning servant in the vista of the huge saloon, 
tardily getting through his household work, and telling plainly of late hours overnight 
at Squanderfield House. The perspective in this scene is very masterly. In Scene III., 
there is much to be noted, but little that can be dilated upon, beyond the admirably 
expressive faces of the actors, and the perfect drawing and pose of the quack doctor. 
In Scene IV., mark the contrast between the portrait of the grave divine on the wall, 
and the sensuous copies from Italian pictures ; the basketful of expensive trumpery 
bought au poids d’or at an auction, and over which the black-boy is grinning ; the 
humours of a masquerade painted on the screen ; the fat dilettante quavering from the 
music-book ; the inimitable beau drinking coffee with his hair in papers ; the country 
cousin who has gone to sleep; the French hairdresser,—and pray, who is the lady with 
the red hair, the morning wrapper, and the Pamela hat ?- The old lord is dead by this 
time. Hogarth quietly announces the event by the bed in the alcove being surmounted 
by an earl’s coronct. In Scene V. mark the wondrous falling attitude of the mur- 
dered earl, who is absolutely dying—hush! he falls, he is dead—in this scene, as is the 
Pierrot in M. Gérome’s masterpiece, Ze Duel aprés le Bal. No blood is needed to tell 
that the pitcher is for ever shattered, and the wheel broken at the cistern. The hues 
of the dying man’s face exaetly fulfil the famous description of the Facies Hippocratica 
Light and shade in this scene most excellent; but none of the engravings (the originals 
by Ravenct) come up to the rich tones of the oil pictures. In Scene the last, observe the 
capital view of Old London Bridge, with the houses on it ; the aldermanic pride shown 
in the stained glass escutcheon on the window-pane ; his thriftiness in the Dutch pic- 
tures on the wall ; his prudence in the row of firebuckets in the vestibule ; his niggard- 
liness in the meagre breakfast, and the half-starved ravenous dog, and the lean servan- 
man, whom the doctor collars and trounces for bringing in the “last dying speech 
and confession of Counsellor Silvertongue ;” his love of solitary conviviality in the 
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hope) I may call the lay admirers of Hogarth, decidedly the most widely 
known and appreciated of this artist’s works. We have been familiar with 
this terribly picturesque drama for years in its picture form at the National 
Gallery, and latterly at the delightful and admirably conducted South 
Kensington Museum. The six tableaux have been engraved over and over 
again, in every variety of size and substance—from the lordly line en- 
graving, to the humble wood-block. Fortunately, too, while Hogarth’s 
satire is in this performance at its keenest and most scathing point, there is 
an absence throughout of the literal coarseness which, unhappily, confines 
so many of his works to the library portfolio. The truth is indeed told in the 
midnight murder scene—but only by that man in the background, and that 
pamphlet on the floor; and the sole plate in the series in which Vice in its 
most dreadful form is sub-understood, is, luckily, to the young and ignorant, 
inexplicable. The million see little beyond Doctor Misaubin receiving 
patients in his laboratory, amid skeletons and stuffed crocodiles, and 
machines for curing dislocation of the shoulder. ._The Marriage is a grand 
work to ponder over. I chafe and fret to think I must dismiss it in a dozen 
lines, instead of a dozen pages. This is no three-volume novel of 
fashionable life, written by my lord’s footman, or my lady’s maid, but an 
actual, living drama, put on the stage by a man who had seen all his 
characters act their parts in the great world. Hogarth was no courtier, no 
beggar of dedications, nor haunter of antechambers; yet I do not think that a 
Chesterfield ora Bonnell Thornton could have detected any important sole- 
cism in etiquette among the great personages here delineated. : The people in 
the earl’s saloon and the countess’s drawing-room are as true to nature as are 
those in the alderman’s house by London Bridge, the quack’s study, or the 


fatal bedroom at the “‘ Key” in Chandos Street. , Costumes and accessories ° 


are all in perfect keeping. You may ask whence Hogarth drew. this 
intimate acquaintance with the manners of Piccadilly and Hanover Square 
—he who was born in a back yard of the Old Bailey, and served his 
apprenticeship to the silversmith in Cranbourn Alley? - I answer, that the 
‘man was gifted with a wonderful power of observation and perception ; that 
nothing escaped him, and that he had taken stock of, and accurately remem- 
bered all the minutie of the high life above stairs which he must have seen 
when mannan sat to him for their portraits, and he painted “‘ conversation 
pieces” and “ assemblies” of noble families.“ Nor should it be forgotten, 
that haughty and magnificent as were the British aristocracy of the “ Forty- 
five,” they could bend, now and again, to artists, most gracefully.. "Twas not 
alone Pope who was privileged to crack a bottle with Bolingbroke, or Swift 
- who was Harley’s “dear Jonathan.” The uncouth manners of Johnson, 





punchbow] and tobacco-pipes in the cupboard ; his insatiable avarice in that act of his 
in drawing the ring from the finger of his dying daughter. The agony and remorse 
in the poor countess are tremendous. The old nurse, for all her hard lineaments, is 
tender and kindly. The little girl held up to kiss her mother is weakly and rachitic ; 
one of her poor legs strapped up in irons. The sins of the fathers are visited upon 
the children ! 
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indeed, may have repelled Chesterfield; but Hogarth’s simple, sturdy, 
plain-spoken ways do not seem to have stood in his way—with the 
memorable exception of his quarrel with the ugly lord to whose portrait 
he threatened to add a tail—in his intercourse with the proudest patricians. 
The great Lord Mansfield knew and loved him. So did Lord Temple. 
And that best of Irishmen, Lord Charlemont, writing years after the painter’s 
death, speaks of William Hogarth as his personal friend, whose memory he 
holds in honour, and whose reputation he will not suffer to be assailed. 
Industry and Idleness.—This “ domestic drama” has been, from its 
moral tendency, almost infinitely multiplied.* A few years since, a hand- 
somely framed set of the prints formed an attractive ornament of the office 
of the Chamberlain of London. The two careers, now parallel, now 
meeting, now diverging, of Francis Goodchild and Thomas Idle, are so well 
known, that a minute recapitulation of their features would be trite and 
wearisome. Tom is the model scamp; sleeps at his loom, reads flash 
ballads, and Moll Flanders; is caned by the beadle for diceing on a 
tombstone ; is sent to sea; comes back; turns thief; sees the worst of all 
bad company; is betrayed to the thief-catchers in a night-cellar for the 
forty-pounds blood-money ; is arraigned at Guildhall before his quondam 
fellow-’prentice, and finishes at Tyburn, with his shoes on and a-halter 
round his neck. His reverence the ordinary follows, as in duty bound, in 
his coach, the procession to Tyburn; but it is an enthusiastic disciple of 
Wesley who sits by the convict’s side in the fatal cart. As to Francis Good- 
child, he is the model Lord Mayor and British merchant, of the approved 
Gresham and Whittington pattern. He learns his trade; reads the excellent 
old ballad of Zhe Valiant Apprentice; works hard; pleases his master; 
marries that worthy tradesman’s daughter; makes a fortune ; serves all the 
civic offices with intelligence and dignity; dispenses hospitality to the poor 
—aided by his stout footmen, and encouraged by his virtuous spouse—in 





* Here is the scheme, in Hogarth’s own words, for Industry and Idleness: “Ux- 
emplified in the conduct of two fellow-’prentices, where the one by taking good courses, 
and pursuing those points for which he was put apprentice, becomes a valuable man, 
and an ornament to his country; while the other, giving way to idleness, naturally 
falls into poverty, and most commonly ends fatally, as is expressed in the last print. 
As these prints were intended more for use than ornament, they were done in a way 
that might bring them within the purchase of those whom they might most concern ; 
and lest any part should be mistaken, a description of each print is engraved thereon.” 
Again, Hogarth scribbled some memoranda which he seems to have addressed to the 
person whom he wished to continue the descriptions of his plates commenced by Rouquct. 
“These twelve plates were calculated for the instruction of young people, and every- 
thing addressed to them is fully described in words as well as figures, yet to foreigners 
a translation of the mottoes, the intention of the story, and some litile description of 
each print, may be necessary. To this may be added a slight account of our customs, 
as, boys being generally bound for seven years, &c. Suppose the whole story describ- 
ing in episode the nature of a night-cellar, a marrow-bone concert, a Lord Mayor’s 
show, &c. These prints I have found sell much more rapidly at Christmas than at 
any other season.” One side of Hogarth’s drama has been made into akind of stage- 
play: George Barnwell. The appropriate texts of Scripture, forming the commentary 
on cach plate, were selected by Hogarth’s worthy friend, the Rev. Arnold King. 
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a very free-handed manner; makes out Tom Idle’s mittimus—with a sigh, 
but makes it out, notwithstanding; and is at last elected king of the city.* 

“After the March to Finchley,” says Hogarth, “the first plate I 
engraved was the Roast Beef of Old England, which took its rise from a 
visit I took to France in the preceding year.” And from this short and 
not very pleasant trip arose the print generally known as The Gate of 
Calais. William proceeds to recall his impressions of French life and 
manners. It need scarcely be said that he does not approve of them. 
Farcical pomp of war; pompous parade of religion; much bustle with very 
little business ; poverty, slavery, and innate insolence, covered with an affec- 
tation of politeness ; dirty, sleek, and solemn friars; lean, ragged, and tawdry 
soldiers; fishwomen who are “absolute leather ;”—in this uncompromis- 
ing manner does William Hogarth of Leicester Fields, in the parish of 
St. Martin’s, in the county of Middlesex, painter—here is an “abuse of 
specification” for you !—dispose of the magnificent nation, which its well- 





* Note that the firm of “ West and Goodchild ” dwelt near Fish Street Hill. In 
the distance you see the Monument ; and Hogarth—I really must call him “ Protestant 
Bill” for once—has taken care to give prominence to the old fibbing inscription on the 
pedestal, since, in common decency, obliterated, touching “ this Protestant city ” having 
been destroyed by the malice of the “ Popish faction.” Mr. Goodchild performs his 
Samaritan duties in an elegant morning gown and silk nightcap. Beggars are not 
excluded from his bounty. Cripples and culs de jatte are laden with broken victuals, 
and the marrowbones and cleavers liberally fee’d. Observe that the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet took place, not at Guildhall, but in the hall of one of the great companies. 
Ladies sat down to table ; and the entertainment was held by daylight. From the 
superscription of the letter which one of the ward beadles has just had handed to him, 
and which he is pompously scrutinizing, it would seem that the chief magistrate of 
London was not always dubbed “ right honourable.” The missive is addressed to the 
Worshipful Francis Goodchild, Esq., Note that the forks at table have but two 
prongs. The perspective in the night-cellar seems to be altogether faulty. There are 
at least half-a-dozen points of sight. The guests are unutterably hideous: nearly all 
Hogarth’s wicked people are noseless. ‘The body of a murdered man is being flung 
down a trap-door—a little phase in the manners of the time which, but for the dis- 
coveries made when that old house in West Street, Smithfield, was pulled down some 
years ago, might seem exaggerated. Among the ruffians in the night-cellar is a soldier 
of the Footguards, who at this time were very little better than footpads. In the 
Tyburn tableau the convict wears a nightcap, and has the usual bouquet at his breast. 
The place of execution is quite in the open fields; and the hangman, stretched on 
the cross-beams of the gallows, lazily watches with pipe in mouth the arrival of the 
procession. Note the pigeon which the man in the stand is releasing to carry the 
intelligence of the moment of the criminal’s arrival at Tyburn. In Scene the last, the 
Lord Mayor’s show turning the south-east corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard into Cheap- 
side, I cannot find a trace of St. Paul’s school. Note the extremely absurd appear- 
ance of the train-bands. I don’t think the royal couple in the canopied balcony can be 
intended for the king and queen. They are far too young ; moreover, Queen Caroline 
died long before Industry and Idleness appeared. The rather do I imagine the dis- 
tinguished pair to be intended for Frederick Prince of Wales and his consort. There 
may be in this a touch of the Hogarthian slyness. The sign of the house with the 
balcony is the King’s Head. You see his majesty’s painted countenance, crowned and 
periwigged, and through my glass he seems to turn his eyes with a very sulky ex- 
pression towards the son whom he hated. 
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beloved king, its sumptuous clergy, its aristocratic military commanders, 
and its enlightened philosophers, then indubitably imagined to be at the 
very summit and apogee of European civilization. 

As Hogarth was sauntering about Calais and looking at the Gate, 
which was originally built by the English during their long occupa- 
tion, he thought he could discern some traces of our royal arms sculp- 
tured on the masonry. Proceeding to make a sketch thereof, he was 
forthwith taken into custody by the soldiers of the Maréchaussée ; but 
not attempting to cancel any of his sketches or memoranda, and, per- 
chance, M. Dessein of the Hotel coming forward to vouch for his being a 
painter and not a spy, the Commandant de Place did not, in his discretion, 
deem fit to cause the captive to be forwarded to Paris, but contented him- 
self with placing him under close arrest at his lodging, whence, when the 
wind changed, he was despatched per packet-boat to Dover. Hogarth’s 
revenge for this churlish treatment was amusingly characteristic. He 
painted a picture and engraved a plate representing Calais Gate, with 
tattered and hungry-looking French soldiers on guard; a greasy and un- 
wholesome friar; withered fishwomen, with scapularies, and grinning like 
their own flat-fish; cowled monks and penitents in the background; and a 
lean French cook, carrying a mighty sirloin of beef, destined, by the label 
attached to it, for ‘Madame Grandsire.” Perhaps she was Hogarth’s 
landlady, and a jovial dame who loved good eating. The cook hugs and 
fondles the beef, but with a rueful twinge of muscle, as though it were his 
unkind fate to cook beef, but not to eat it. 

“ As well-bred spaniels civilly delight 

In mumbling of the game they dare not bite.” 

Tn the right-hand corner crouches a cadaverous wretch in tartan jacket 
and trews, whom Hogarth himself describes as ‘a melancholy and miser- 
able Highlander, browsing on his scanty fare, consisting of a bit of bread 
and an onion, and intended for one of the many that fled from their 
country after the rebellion in 1745.” In the left corner, and the middle 
distance, Hogarth has drawn himself, plump, spruce, and cheerful, in curly 
wig, half-military roquelaure, and smartly cocked hat, with pencil and 
sketch-book in hand. The lean paw laid on his shoulder, and 
the tip of the halbert seen beyond the perpendicular of the ™~ . 
wall’s angle, suggest that his sketch is being disturbed by aN 
one of King Louis’s soldiers, and may have been the first 
thought for that facetious diagram of abstract art which 
he afterwards drew, and which purported to show “A 5 
sergeant with his halbert on his shoulder and accompanied We 
by his dog entering an ale-hcuse.” Three lines and a little 
cross stick suffice to indicate the event and the actors. ac 
is the section of the ale-house door; BF is the sergeant’s 
halbert ; D £ is the dog’s tail. Voilé tout.* 








* Mr. Pine, the well-known engraver, sat for the portrait of the Friar. He alleged 
that he did not know what use Hogarth intended to make of the sketch; but he was 
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Beer Street and Gin Lane are said to have had for their first idea 
the pair of pictures by Peter Breughel called, one La Grasse, and the 
other, La Maigre Cuisine. The moral of these pictures, one humorous, 
the other terrific, is just as applicable at the present day as a hundred 
and ten years ago. I have no space to descant upon them, nor on the 
Inn Yard, nor on the Four Stages of Cruelty, which are designed with 
as excellent a moral intention as that shown in Industry and Idleness, but 
are from their very nature always repulsive, and sometimes intolerably 
disgusting. The autopsy of Tom Nero, at Surgeon’s Hall, is specially 
revolting. The dog gnawing the heart of the dissected criminal has been 
frequently treated as a gross and inexcusable exaggeration; but I have 
read ugly stories of a hyena and a vulture maintained for the same 
horrible ends at schools of anatomy within the last forty years. 

The last capital work of Hogarth—executed, I mean, in the style to 
which he owes his renown—is the series entitled Four Prints of an Elec- 
tion. The first scene represents an “entertainment,” or rather orgie, in 
the great room of the tavern of a provincial borough, the head-quarters 
of the contending political parties ; and while the “Blues” are gorging 
themselves to repletion, even to the point of impending apoplexy, neces- 
sitating the untying of cravats and the letting of blood, the “ Buffs,” or 
whatever may have been the opposing party’s hue, are pelting them with 
stones and brickbats through the open window. The scene is crowded 
with figures; is second only to the Modern Midnight Conversation in its 
Vigorous arrangement of composition, and its tremendous scope and direc- 
tion of humour, observation, and satire; and offers a hundred points of 
detail susceptible of the most careful consideration, but on which to 
enlarge, at this crisis of my undertaking, would be useless. Let it pass 
with a barren mention. Let the remaining scenes of Canvassing for 
Voters, Polling, and Chairing the Member, be just alluded to and dis- 
missed. I can be, here, but the gentleman usher on the first landing, 
bawling out the names of the company to the groom of the chambers 
in the saloon above; but time and opportunity may make amends. 

Meanwhile I must go back a little to the “ Forty-five,” and there, 
taking up Hogarth the may, leave his work, and continue the thread of 
the Toe that yet remains tohim. By the special Act of Parliament for 
which he had so doughtily battled, William had secured to himself the 


fair share of the emoluments accruing from his plates. Their popularity 





unmercifully quizzed in consequence, and, among his acquaintances, went by the name 
of “Friar Pine.” The scarecrow figure of the French soldier was long used, as a 
rough woodcut, as a heading for English recruiting placards; and thus William 
Hogarth and Charles Dibdin were equally enabled, in different walks of art, to serve 
their country. The plate was chiefly engraved by C. Mosley; but the heads are 
evidently by Hogarth. Lord Charlemont was the purchaser of the original picture ; 
but soon afier it was sent home it accidentally fell down, and a nail ran through the 
cross at the-top of the picture. Hogarth in vain attempted to repair the blemish, and 
at length he managed to conceal it by substituting a black crow, of hungry aspect, 
looking down on the beef. 
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was enormous. He was for many years exclusively his own publisher ; 
but his works were bought much less as pictures than as graphic satires 
and lay sermons. The public taste for pictorial art in England was yet of 
the feeblest and most perverted nature ; and although William frequently 
received a commission for a single painting, he had much difficulty in 
selling his great series on canvas. In 1745 he devised an elaborate but 
too complex scheme for disposing of those of his pictures which remained 
unsold, by a kind of half-public auction. The ticket of admission to the 
sale was the etching of the Battle of the Pictures, in which he very tartly 
symbolized his contempt for the old masters, or rather for the spurious 
imitations of their productions, which then monopolized the patronage of 
the wealthy classes. The semi-auction was a more than semi-failure. 
The entire series of the Rake’s and of the Harlot’s Progress, together with 
the Four Parts of the Day and the Strolling Actresses, brought, in all, no 
more than 427]. 7s. Hogarth was bitterly and cruelly disappointed. As 
a satirist, he had come at the nick of time ; as a painter, he had been born 
forty years too soon. Good man! how his ears would have tingled to hear 
of the price paid for The Awakened Conscience, or The Derby Day! 

About this time, also, importuned by well-meaning friends, he pro- 
jected a Happy Marriage, as a companion to the Marriage a la Mode; 
but a besetting fear and more active horror of falling into the insipid and 
the inane, soon blotted out the sketches for the Matrimonio felice. His 
reputation is the better, perhaps, for this reticence.* 

Shortly before 1750 he purchased a small, snug house at Chiswick, at 
which he resided in summer-time; and he even set up a coach of his 
own, ensconced in which he and his wife made their pilgrimages in great 
state between the pleasant neighbourhood of the Mall and Leicester Fields. 
In the year ’52, his scriptural piece of Paul before Felix was placed in 
the hall at Lincoln’s Inn. Lord Wyndham had bequeathed 200/. for the 
execution of a picture by some approved master for the hall; and Hogarth’s 
friend, Lord Mansfield, obtained the commission for him. The Honourable 
Society. of Lincoln’s Inn must have been well pleased with their artist, for 
they entertained him grandly at dinner in their hall. His large painting 
of Moses before Pharaoh’s Daughter—in which a curly-headed, chubby 
little English urchin is being smiled upon by a smiling comely English 
lass, whose embroidered lappets are supposed sufficiently to dénote her 
connexion with the Pharaohs and their dusky land of mystery: and 
darkened knowledge: a blackamoor making love to her waiting-maid, 





*. There is a story fathered on Hogarth, assuming him to have been a very absent 
man, and narrating how, calling at the Mansion House, in his carriage, to visit the 
Lord Mayor, « violent storm of rain set in during his interview, at the conclusion of 
which the painter, quitting the municipal palace by another door to that at which he 
had entered, quite forgot that he possessed a carriage, walked home in the rain, and 
got wet through. Hogarth was the very reverse of an “absent” or distrait man ; 
and, moreover, the story is told of half-a-dozen other equally celebrated personages 
who “flourished ” both before and after his time. ' 
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and a rabbinical gentleman, apparently fresh from Houndsditch completing 
the tableau—he presented to the Foundling Hospital. Both these pictures 
were elaborately engraved under his superintendence and with his co-ope- 
ration. According to his usual custom, he executed a whimsical etching 
as a ticket for subscriptions for the plate, and the subject of this—nobody 
in the world but Hogarth would have ventured upon such a one—was a 
deliberate burlesque upon the big solemn picture he had just completed. 
His intention is said to have been to show, by contrast, the difference 
between the real sublime and the low, coarse conceptions of the Dutch 
painters. He shows us a stumpy Paul, mounted upon a three-legged stool, 
and haranguing an ignoble Felix and an assembly apparently composed of 
pettifoggers from Thavies Inn and old clothesmen from Duke’s-place, 
seated in an area mean and squalid enough for a Court of Requests. 
A hulking Angel with a Lifeguardsman’s torso backs up Paul; but the 
Avvocato del Diavolo is present in the shape of a tiny Callotesque demon, 
who is busily engaged in sawing away one of the supports of the threc- 
legged stool. It is difficult to determine which is the funniest of the two 
Pauls, the one meant in earnest or the one meant in jest. 

Dr. Warton took occasion, shortly after Hogarth’s unfortunate Hore 

Pauline, to remark in a note to his first edition of Pope, and on the line— 

‘One science only can one genius fit,”— 
that Hogarth was incapable of treating serious or dignified subjects. In 
a rage the painter proceeded to exhibit Warton and Warton’s works from 
a most degrading point of view ; but through the interference of Garrick 
and Dr. John Hoadly a reconciliation was brought about. In a subse- 
quent edition Warton retracted his stricture, and paid William a very 
handsome compliment. 

Well, he has been dead a hundred years and over. Criticisms, 
strictures, can do this valiant Englishman no harm now. It dims not 
one laurel-leaf of his real and glorious chaplet to admit that Warton, 
“scholiast ” of my second essay—first severe, next complimentary—had 
some justice on his side from the first. Hogarth was not capable of the 
dignified in art. He could be serious indeed; terribly and truly serious. 
Hang up the gambling-house scene, the duel in the bedroom scene, the 
harlot’s death scene, or Gin Lane, by the side of Scheffer’s Faust and 


Mephisto'on the Blocksburg, of Delaroche’s Cromwell looking on the body of 
Charles I., of Décamp’s Morte, of Edwin Landseer’s Shepherd's Chief 


Mourner—and William Hogarth will keep his ground for solemn truth, 
for sober tragedy, for the reality, the domesticity of grief and terror. 
But can all the pictured Cesars that ever fell at the base of Pompey’s 
statue, or the Jaels that hammered nails into Siseras, or the Judiths that 
chopped off Holofernes’ heads—can all the Apollos that ever destroyed 
Pythons or flayed Marsyases, equal in tragic terror a Body that is lying 
on a bed covered with a sheet, or a coffin-lid leaning against a door 
whence, yesterday, hung the silk dress of a fair woman? I maintain, for 
the last time, that Hogarth could be serious, and that he could be 
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alike dramatic, tender, and terrible; as in my limited comprehension I 
can realize the notions of tenderness or of terror. I grant his lack of 
dignity, just as I admit his deficiency in appreciation of poetic, ideal 
beauty. No women can be fairer than his; but they are flesh and blood, 
not marble. His tragedies were best told in succinct nervous prose. 
When on his firm-treading foot he placed the cothurnus, he stumbled. 
When he attempted blank verse he stammered and broke down, and those 
who best loyed the man could ill suppress a smile at his rugged delivery 
and his ungainly accents. I ask again, does all this matter now? His 
worst scriptural pictures are but errors: they are ungraceful and prosaic, 
but they are yet too powerful ever to be contemptible. Had he painted 
three hundred instead of three or four unsuccessful works, his failures 
would not—should not militate against the endurance of his fame. They 
would not deprive him of the place among great men due to one who was 
as powerful a satirist as Juvenal, and not malevolent; as keen as Swift, but 

not cruel; and in his humble honest man’s creed as pious (and as plain- 

spoken) as Hugh Latimer. Forget or remember his failures in the grand 

style as you will, Those failures will never wither the wreaths which 

posterity continues to hang on his tomb, Do failures dim the diadem of 
Dryden because he wrote rhyming tragedies as well as the Ode on 

St. Cecilia’s Day? Does it matter if De Balzac wrote Jeanne la Péle and 

Dom Gigadas—a whole cloud of worthless novels, before Le Pére Goriot 

and Eugénie Grandet ? Does Swellfoot the Tyrant stand in the way of the 

Revolt of Islam ; and what does a hurried and inaccurate Life of Napoleon 

weigh against Waverley and the Bride of Lammermoor ? 

I suppose that the Analysis of Beauty must be reckoned among 
Hogarth’s failures. He wrote this now often-mentioned but seldom- 
studied treatise asa kind of defiance to the scholarly critics whose censures 
galled him, even as a burlesque writer twitted on his ignorance by learned 
but dully mediocre adversaries might devote himself to the study of Greek, 
and produce a commentary on Simonides or a new translation of Aristo- 
phanes. The Analysis, as an argument, certainly went to prove that a 
waving or serpentine line is a beautiful line. Beyond this it proved 
nothing. The fairest criticisms on the work itself are condensed in the oft- 
quoted remark of Nichols, that “the sources of beauty are so various and 
complicated, that every attempt to reduce them to any single principle, 
except that of association, has proved nugatory, and has foiled the ability 
of the most ingenious.” 

The publication of the Analysis * brought nothing but troublesome and 





* The manuscript of the Analysis was submitted for correction to Hogarth’s friend, 
Dr. Morell ; and, after that gentleman’s decease, to the Rev. Mr. Townley, the Head 
Master of Merchant Taylors’ School. The work was originally published in quarto, and 

logarth engraved a strange frontispiece for it, treating de omnibus rebus in art matters. 
There is a caricature of Quin in the character of Coriolanus ; Desnoyer the ballet- 
dancer ; a beau in court costume made first in the likeness of George IIL. as a young 
man, but subsequently, “by desire,” altered to the Duke of Kingston ; the Venus de’ 
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irritating squabbles to a man now (1752) fifty-five years old, and who 
should have been safely moored in the haven of competence and peace. 
A German translation of the work by one Herr Mylius was prepared under 
the inspection of the author, and published in London. Another German 
translation, by Vok, appeared at Berlin in 1754. There are two or three 
translations of the Analysis in French: and in 1761 a version in Italian 
was produced at Leghorn. 

Very long since I mentioned that Hogarth presented the casts and 
models bequeathed to him by Sir James Thornhill to the Society of Artists, 
who held their drawing-school in St. Martin’s Lane. To the scheme of a 
Royal Academy, however, which began to be mooted in 1755, he offered a 
more than negative opposition, ‘as tending to allure many young men 
into a profession in which they wouldnot be able to support themselves.” 
This was a tradesmanlike view of the question fit for the old apprentice of 
Ellis Gamble; but Hogarth qualified his discouragement, arguing against 
the creation of a mob of artistic mediocrities by ‘“ degrading what ought 
to be a liberal profession into a purely mechanical one.” The Royal 
Academy have certainly borne some portion of Hogarth’s warning in mind 
during the last half-century, by teaching as few young men to draw as 
ever they possibly could. 





Medicis, Apollo ; busts, cranes, anatomical écorchés, a whole row of ladies’ corsets of 
various design, and legions of strange whims and oddities besides. Walpole, Beattic, 

Lamb have written on the Analysis, but without being able to make much of it. In- 

deed, it is very puzzling reading. Hogarth talks of “ parsley leaves,” well composed 

nosegays, ‘common old-fashioned stove grates,” Indian figs, torch thistles, and candle- 
sticks, and other incongruous matters. But the Hogarthian common-sense is not entirely 
absent. Witness this passage: “ Nor can I help thinking but that churches, palaces, 
hospitals, prisons, dwelling and summer-houses might be built more in distinct characters 
than they are, by contriving orders suitable for each ; whereas were a modern architect 
to build a palace in Lapland or the West Indies, Palladio must be his guide, nor would 
he dare to stir a step without his book.” Again, “ What are all the manners, as they 
are called, of even the greatest masters, which are known to differ so much from one 
another, and all of them from nature, but so many strong proofs of their inviolable 
attachment to falsehood, converted into established proof in their own eyes by self- 
opinion. Rubens would in all probability have been as much disgusted at the dry 
manner of Poussin, as Poussin was at the extravagant of Rubens.” Hogarth is a firm 
defender of the three-legged stool. How pleasing, he says, is the idea of firmness in 
standing conveyed to the eye by the three elegant claws of a table ; the three feet of a 
tea lamp, or the celebrated tripod of the ancients! He might have added a painter’s 
easel, a camp stool, or a pile of soldiers’ muskets to his catalogue. While enthu- 
siastic‘in his admiration for the Laocoon, he censures the absurdity of dwarfing the 
proportions of the children in order to bring the group within the pyramidal form of 
composition. Hetis happy when he calls the pine-apple one of Nature’s “ works of 
fancy,” in contra-distinction to such plain work-a-day esculents as apples, and potatoes, 
and cabbages. He insists on intricacy as one of the elements of pleasure in art. 
“ Wherein,” he asks, “ would consist the joys of hunting, fishing, shooting, and other 
diversions without the frequent turns, and difficulties, and disappointments, that are 
daily met with in the pursuit. “How joyless does the sportsman return when the hare has 
not had fair play ! how lively, and in spirits even, when an old cunning one has baffled 
and outrun the dogs !” 
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The last plate of the ection (Chairing) was not completed until 1758. 
In the interval between this year and 1755 Hogarth had published nothing 
of importance. He contributed the inimitably droll frontispiece to 
“Kirkby’s Perspective”—showing the true and the false applications of 
that science; and he engraved an odd conccit, called Crown, JZitres, and 
Maces. Between ’55 and ’57, however, he was fortunate enough fo get 
a lucrative commission from the churchwardens of St. Mary Redcliffe, 
Bristol, for three oil paintings of sacred subjects: viz., The Annunciation, 
The High Priests and Servants sealing the Tomb, and The Three Maries, 
He went down to Bristol, and resided there some considerable time while 
the pictures were in progress; and a correspondent from that western 
city—to whom, not being able to decipher his signature, I hereby take the 
opportunity of returning my sincere thanks—has been good enough to 
forward me the fac-simile of Hogarth’s receipt for the amount of the 
commission—five hundred pounds. 

In 1757, William was elected a councillor and honorary member of 
the Imperial Academy of Augsburg; and notwithstanding old King 
George’s hatred for “‘ boetry and bainters,” he condescended to overlook 
Hogarth’s libel on the Footguards, and appointed him sergeant painter to 
the king. The office was worth 200/. per annum; and it must be recorded 
to the honour of John Thornhill, the marine painter, Sir James’s son, and 
Hogarth’s fast friend, who had succeeded his father in the office, that he 
resigned it in favour of his illustrious colleague and companion. In 1758, 
Hogarth gave the public a capital portrait of himself sitting at his easel and 
painting the Comie Muse; as also a humorous etching called Character : 
or, the Bench, containing the portraits of most of the eminent judges of 
the day. In 1759, he published one of the best of what I may call his 
“one act comedies,” the Cockpit Royal. 

1759 gave birth also to that famous fresco picture of his, the Sigis- 
munda. It is said that it was painted in absurd emulation of Correggio. 
Hogarth himself says, that as the sum of four hundred pounds had been 
paid for a picture of Sigismunda, falsely attributed to Correggio, but really 
the work of a Frenchman, he saw no reason why he should not produce 
a version of the woe of Count Guiscardo’s widow which should be worth 
as much money. Lord Charlemont had given him four hundred pounds 
for a sentimental picture, and now Sir Richard, afterwards Lord Grosvenor, 
commissioned a Sigismunda for the same price. The work was completed, 
but the critics concurred in abusing the performance. Sir Richard 
demurred from Sigismunda at any price. An angry correspondence 
between the patrician and the painter followed; but the days of Joshua 
Morris and the Element of Earth were gone, to return no more. Hogarth 
did not go to law about his picture. He believed in its merit strongly; but 
he was growing old, and querulous, and weary. He agreed to the cancelling 
of the bargain. The noble Grosvenor kept his money, and Hogarth his pic- 
ture. Sigismunda was unlucky from first to last. To vindicate its excellence, 
Hogarth determined to have it engraved, but he hesitated to undertake so 
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large a woxk himself. His old coadjutor Ravenet was willing, but he was 
under articles to Boydell. Then Grignion took it in hand, and got through 
the preparatory etching ; but Hogarth became dissatisfied, and withdrew the 
plate from him. Basire followed, and outlined the face “after the manner 
of Edelink.” He, too, gave it up, and our poor old artist, in despair, issued 
advertisements, stating that he would engrave manu proprio the much- 
vexed widow. This was in January, 54; but he never lived to transfer 
Sigismunda to copper. To his widow he left strict injunctions never to part 
with the picture for a sum less than five hundred pounds. In this, as in all 
other behests, Jane Hogarth obeyed her lord, and she faithfully kept Sigis- 
munda—no purchaser offering the required price—until her death. At the 
sale of her effects in 1790, the unlucky portrait was at length knocked down 
to Alderman Boydell, for fifty-six guineas; but better financial fate was 
reserved for it. It was made one of the prizes in the Shakspeare lottery ; 
was sold by Mr. Christie in 1807, for four hundred guineas, and was 
exhibited at the British Gallery in 1814. Poor William could never bear 
to speak with patience of the criticism lavished on his attempt at the 
sublime—all provoked by a sale of questionable old masters, belonging to 
the courtier-connoisseur, Sir Luke Schaub. “The most virulent and 
violent abuse,” he writes, “ was thrown on it from a set of miscreants with 
whom I am proud of being ever at war. I mean the expounders of the 
mysteries of old pictures.” 

The end was drawing nigh. The illustrious man was old. He was 
obstinate. He was testy. But one more event of moment remains to be 
recorded in his career :—his famous and deplorable quarrel with WILKES 
and CHURCHILL. 

Hogarth had ever, as you know, been a Church and State man; a Tory 
Brunswicker, so to speak ; and demagoguism, nay, liberalism, were to him 
only a caricature of papistry and Gallicism. He had been convivially 
friendly for some time with the notorious editor of the North Briton, but 
seldom was attraction visible in bodies so naturally fitted for repulsion. 
The decided democratic turn taken by Wilkes as a politician at the com- 
mencement of George III.’s reign, contributed to estrange him from 
Hogarth ; the breach widened ; and, as will happen, even in purely poli- 
tical disputes, the painter began to remember something of the private 
character of the leveller. He began to be shocked at this hideous, profligate, 
witty, worthless satyr ; a demoniacally-minded man it would seem, but, 
like Mirabeau, permitted by Providence to appear and flourish for a 
season, that he might give utterance to some eternal constitutional truths. 
Hogarth, the decorous, rate-paying citizen, husband, and king’s sergeant 
painter, began to see beneath the flaming cap of liberty the Asmodeus 
lineaments of the Monk of Medmenham. It is but just to confess that he 
commenced the attack on Wilkes. In a print called The Times (the second 
under that title), he drew Wilkes in the pillory, with a rueful countenance, 
empty pockets, and a scroll inscribed “ Defamation ” above his head. Wilkes 
retorted by a severe but not undignified admonition to Hogarth in the 
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North Briton (No.17). Forthwith Hogarth etched that peculiarlyabhorrent 
portrait of Wilkes sitting in a chair, with the cap of liberty on a pole. 
The Wilkites could not forgive the scathing indignation that stamped as 
it were on adamant and for ever the frightful squint, the horned Pan’s leer 
of their leader. Charles Churchill, ex-parson and ex-gentleman, Wilkes’s 
fellow-railer, crony and boon companion, threw himself, fiercely panting 
for fisticuffs, into the quarrel. He published his cruel and unmanly 
Epistle to William Hogarth, in which he sneered at the artist’s works, at 
his life, at his wife, af his avarice, at his age, at his. infirmities—in which 
he dubbed him “dotard,” and bade him “ retire to his closet.” I think 
William Hogarth might have well replied in the superb lines of Ben Jonson 
apostrophizing himself :— 
* Leave things so prostitute, 
And take th’ Alcaic lute, 
Or thine own Homer, or Anacrecon’s lyre ; 
Warm thee by Pindar’s fire. 
And tho’ thy nerves be shrunk, and blood be cold, 
Ere years have made thee old, 
Strike the disdainful heat, 
So loud to their defeat, 
As curious fools, and envious of thy strain, 
Shall blushing own no palsy ’s in thy brain.” 


Hogarth had passed his sixty-third year, but he was no dotard, and no 
palsy was in his brain. For Aleaic lute, and Anacreon’s lyre, and the fire 


of Pindar, Hogarth had, for all support his graver and etching-needle. 
He went to work, looked up an old copper, blocked out a portrait of 
himself, with his dog Trump by his side (vide portrait in South Kensington 
Museum), slightly altered Trump, and for his own effigy substituted a 
caricature of Churchill as the Bruiser, or Russian Hercules—in other 
words, as a slavering, growling bear, with the torn canonicals of a clergy- 
man, a pot of porter by his side, and a great ragged staff in his paw— 
each knot inscribed with “lye.” This satire was not very ill-natured. It 
was a good knock-down blow, but not a stab with a poisoned dagger ag 
Churchill’s epistle was. Had Hogarth chosen to be malicious, he might 
have overwhelmed both his opponents with intolerable infamy. In one 
vignette he might have touched upon certain traits in the character of the 
patriot who wrote the Hssay on Woman which would have made the 
world loathe Liberty Wilkes as though he had been a cagot or a leper. 
But so far he refrained to advance. He did not tell half what he knew or 
what he thought of the clever, meteoric ruffian Churchill—the shooting- 
star that emitted such an unsavoury odour when it fell. Nor could 
Hogarth tell his clerical enemy—he had not the gift of prophecy—that 
both were squabbling on the verge of a grave half dug ; that one, Hogarth, 
was to die in peace and honour in the arms of the woman who loved him, 
and to leave a grand and unsullied name which remote posterity will not 
let die ; that another, Churchill, was to end bankrupt, drunken, alone, 
forlorn, in a mean town on the seashore, not to be remembered in this 
22—2 
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age save with a qualified admiration in which curiosity that is almost 
pruriency has the better part. For the time, Hogarth had the worst of 
the controversy. His foes were younger and active, and the mob were 
on their side. Churchill’s epistle is undoubtedly as clever as it is wicked ; 
but has it aught but a galvanized existence now? and is not every touch 
of William Hogarth living, vigorous, vascular, to this day ? 

The Wilkites used to boast that they killed Hogarth. A year before his 
death, indeed, Churchill again alluded to the character Hogarth might draw 

were Hogarth living now.” 

The “Bruiser” habitually spoke of him in the past tense, a conceit bor- 
rowed from Swift's attack on Partridge, the almanack-maker. Hogarth, 
however, lived full two years after the Wilkes and Churchill warfare. 
He produced that grand rebuke to the frenzied revivalism of his time, 
called “ Credulity, Superstition, and Fanaticism.” But he had long been 
ill, and more and more sensible of a gradual bodily decay. The last 
year of his life was occupied in retouching his favourite plates, with the 
assistance of several engravers whom he took with him to Chiswick. 
Still he was merry and convivial, and entertained his friends at his modest, 
hospitable table; but with a sad presentiment that the end was coming. 
He drew and wholly engraved the last, the most pathetic of his works— 
“ Finis ; or, the Bathos.” It is the end of all things. Time with clipped 
wings, broken scythe, cracked hour-glass, has smoked his last pipe. The 
word Finis curls in the last puff from his lips. Around him all lies in 
ruins. The bottle is broken; the broom is worn to the stump; the bell 
is cracked ; the bow unstrung; Phebus and his horses are dead in the 
clouds; the ship is wrecked; the signpost of the World's End tavern 
tumbles down; the moon is on the wane; the crown is in pieces; the 
playbook lies opened at Exeunt omnes; the purse is empty; the musket 
is shattered; the clock has stopped; the gibbet falls; the skeleton is gone; 
the chains drop. A statute of Bankruptcy is taken out against Nature. 

“ Nothing now remains but this,” said the old man, and drew a painter’s 
palette, broken. 

The print of The Bathos bears the date of the third of March, 1764; 
Hogarth never touched pencil or graver after its completion. He was, 
notwithstanding his growing weakness, cheerful to the last; saw friends 
the day before his death, and ate a hearty dinner on the very day. On 
the twenty-fifth of October, 1764, he was removed from his Villa at 
Chiswick to his house in Leicester Fields, and there, the same night, and 
in the arms of his wife, he died. I need scarcely say that he was buried 
at Chiswick, and that the pathetic and affectionate epitaph on his tomb 
was written by his friend, David Garrick. Hogarth died in competence, 
but by no means in wealth, The most available jointure he could leave 
to his widow were the stock and copyright of his engravings, and these 
were deemed of sufficient value to be made chargeable with an annuity of 
80. to his sister Anne. Mrs. Hogarth survived her husband five and 
twenty years, dying on the 13th November, 1789: 
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Here I pause. What more I have to say of the great Englishman who 
has been my theme in these pages during the last nine months, would fill 
very many and closely printed pages, in addition to those you already 
have. But of my essays on Hogarth, in this place, there is satiety, and 
I cease. I have endeavoured to touch upon the chief points in the 
painter’s career, from his birth to his death, to notice his principal works, 
and as many of his minor productions as the space at my command would 
warrant. Iam conscious of the commission of many errors and inaccu- 
racies in the performance of my task; but I humbly hope that the 
opportunity will be afforded to me, at no distant date, of correcting my 
blunders elsewhere. This work—trivial as its result may be, has not 
been pursued without difficulty ; it is not concluded without reluctance; 
but the remembrance of kindness and encouragement from troops of 
friends, the majority personally unknown to me, who have cheered me 
in my progress, softens the sigh with which I rise from the labour of 
sixty-seven happy nights—nights when the fruits of long years’ study of 
Hogarth and his time have been put to_paper. 


FINIS; OR, THE DATIOS, 
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Hramley Parsonage. 
CHAPTER XXVIIL 
Dr. THORNE. 


Wurnx Miss Dunstable met her friends, the Greshams,—young Frank 
Gresham and his wife—at Gatherum Castle, she immediately asked after 
one Dr. Thorne, who was Mrs. Gresham’s uncle. Dr. Thorne was an 
old bachelor, in whom both as a man and a doctor Miss Dunstable was 
inclined to place much confidence. Not that she had ever entrusted 
the cure of her bodily ailments to Dr. Thorne—for she kept a doctor of 
her own, Dr. Easyman, for this purpose—and it may moreover be said 
that she rarely had bodily ailments requiring the care of any doctor. 
But she always spoke of Dr. Thorne among her friends as a man of 
wonderful erudition and judgment; and had once or twice asked and 
acted on his advice in matters of much moment. Dr. Thorne was not 
a man accustomed to the London world; he kept no house there, and 
seldom even visited the metropolis; but Miss Dunstable had known him 
at Greshamsbury, where he lived, and there had for some months past 
grown up a considerable intimacy between them. He was now staying 
at the house of his niece, Mrs. Gresham; but the chief reason of his 
coming up had been a desire expressed by Miss Dunstable, that he should 
do so. She had wished for his advice; and at the instigation of his niece 
he had visited London and given it, 

The special piece of business as to which Dr. Thorne had thus been 
summoned from the bedsides of his country patients, and especially 
from the bedside of Lady Arabella Gresham, to whose son his niece 
was married, related to certain large money intérests, as to which one 
might have imagined that Dr. Thorne’s advice would not be peculiarly 
valuable, He had never been much versed in such matters on his own 
account, and was knowing neither in the ways of the share market, nor 
in the prices of land. But Miss Dunstable was a lady accustomed to have 
her own way, and to be indulged in her own wishes without being called 
on to give adequate reasons for them. 

“My dear,” she had said to young Mrs. Gresham, “if your uncle 
don’t come up to London now, when I make such a point of it, I shall 
think that he is a bear and a savage; and I certainly will never speak 
to him again,—or to Frank—or to you; so you had better see to it.” 
Mrs. Gresham had not probably taken her friend’s threat as meaning 
quite all that it threatened. Miss Dunstable habitually used strong 
language; and those who knew her well, generally understood when she 
was to be taken as expressing her thoughts, by figures of speech. In 
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this instance she had not meant it all; but, nevertheless, Mrs, Gresham 
had used violent influence in bringing the poor doctor up to London. 

“‘ Besides,” said Miss Dunstable, “I have resolved on having the 
doctor at my conversazione, and if he won’t come. of himself, I shall go 
down and fetch him. I have set my heart on trumping my dear friend 
Mrs. Proudie’s best card; so I mean to get everybody!” 

The upshot of all this was, that the doctor did come up to town, and 
remained the best part of a week at his niece’s house in Portman Square 
—to the great disgust of the Lady Arabella, who conceived that she must 
die if neglected for three days. As to the matter of business, I have 
no doubt but that he was of great use. He was possessed of common 
sense and an honest purpose; and I am inclined to think that they are 
often a sufficient counterpoise to a considerable amount of worldly ex- 
perience. If one could have the worldly experience also——! True! 
but then it is so difficult to get everything. But with that special matter 
of business we need not have any further concern. We will presume 
it to have been discussed and completed, and will now dress ourselves 
for Miss Dunstable’s conversazione. 

But it must not be supposed that she was so poor in genius, as 
to call her party openly by a name borrowed for the nonce from Mrs. 
Proudie. It was only among her specially intimate friends, Mrs. Harold 
Smith and some few dozen others, that she indulged in this little joke, 
There had been nothing in the least pretentious about the card with 
which she summoned her friends to her house on this occasion. She 
had merely signified in some ordinary way, that she would be glad to see 
them as soon after nine o’clock on Thursday evening, the instant, as 
might be convenient. But all the world understood that all the world 
was to be gathered together at Miss Dunstable’s house on the night in 
question,—that an effort was to be made to bring together people of all 
classes, gods and giants, saints and sinners, those rabid through the 
strength of their morality, such as our dear friend Lady Lufton, and 
those who were rabid in the opposite direction, such as Lady Hartletop, 
the Duke of Omnium, and Mr. Sowerby. An orthodox martyr had been 
caught from the East, and an oily latter-day St. Paul from the other 
side of the water—to the horror and amazement of Archdeacon Grantly 
who had come up all the way from Plumstead to be present on the 
occasion, Mrs. Grantly also had hankered to be there; but when she 
heard of the presence of the latter-day St. Paul, she triumphed loudly over 
her husband, who had made no offer to take her. That Lords Brock 
and De Terrier were to be at the gathering was nothing. The pleasant 
king of the gods, and the courtly chief of the giants could shake hands 
with each other in any house with the greatest pleasure ; but men were 
to meet who, in reference to each other, could shake nothing but their 
heads or their fists. Supplehouse was to be there, and Harold Smith, who 
now hated his enemy with a hatred surpassing that of women—or even 
of politicians. The minor gods, it was thought, would congregate together 
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in one room, very bitter in their present state of banishment; and the 
minor giants in another, terribly loud in their triumph. That is the 
fault of the giants, who, otherwise, are not bad fellows; they are un- 
able to endure the weight of any temporary success. When attempt- 
ing Olympus—and this work of attempting is doubtless their natural 
condition—they scratch and scramble, diligently using both toes and 
fingers, with a mixture of good-humoured virulence and self-satisfied 
industry that is gratifying to all parties. But whenever their efforts are 
unexpectedly, and for themselves unfortunately successful, they are so 
taken aback that they lose the power of behaving themsclves with even 
gigantesque propriety. 

Such, so great and so various, was to be the intended gathering at 
Miss Dunstable’s house. She herself laughed, and quizzed herself—speak- 
ing of the affair to Mrs. Harold Smith as though it were an excellent 
joke, and to Mrs. Proudie as though she were simply emulous of rivalling 
those world-famous assemblies in Gloucester Place; but the town at large 
knew that an effort was being made, and it was supposed that even Miss 
Dunstable was somewhat nervous. In spite of her excellent joking it was 
presumed that she would be unhappy if she failed. 

To Mrs. Frank Gresham she did speak with some little seriousness. 
“But why on earth should you give yourself all this trouble?” that 
lady had said, when Miss Dunstable owned that she was doubtful, and 
unhappy in her doubts, as to the coming of one of the great colleagues 
of Mr. Supplehouse. “When such hundreds are coming, big wigs and 
little wigs of all shades, what can it matter whether Mr. Towers be there 
or not?” 

But Miss Dunstable had answered almost with a screech,— 

“My dear, it will be nothing without him. You don’t understand; 
but the fact is, that Tom Towers is everybody and everything at present.” 

And then, by no means for the first time, Mrs. Gresham began to 
lecture her friend as to her vanity; in answer to which lecture Miss 
Dunstable mysteriously hinted, that if she were only allowed her full 
swing on this occasion,—if all the world would now indulge her, she 
would She did not quite say what she would do, but the inference 
drawn by Mrs. Gresham was this: that if the incense now offered on the 
altar of Fashion were accepted, Miss Dunstable would at once abandon 
the pomps and vanities of this wicked world, and all the sinful lusts of 
the flesh. 

“ But the doctor will stay, my dear? I hope I may look on that as 
fixed.” 

Miss Dunstable, in making this demand on the doctor’s time, showed 
an energy quite equal to that with which she invoked the gods that 
Tom Towers might not be absent. Now, to tell the truth, Dr. Thorne 
had at first thought it very unreasonable that he should be asked to re- 
main up in London in order that he might be present at an evening party, 
and had for a while pertinaciously refused; but when he learned that 
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three or four prime ministers were expected, and that it was possible that 
even Tom Towers might be there in the flesh, his philosophy also had 
become weak, and he had written to Lady Arabella to say that his pro- 
longed absence for two days further must be endured, and that the mild 
tonics, morning and evening, might be continued. 

But why should Miss Dunstable be so anxious that Dr. Thorne should 
be present on this grand occasion? Why, indeed, should she be so fre- 
quently inclined to summon him away from his country practice, his com- 
pounding board, and his useful ministrations to rural ailments? The 
doctor was connected with her by no tics of blood. Their friendship, 
intimate as it was, had as yet been but of short date. She was a very 
rich woman, capable of purchasing all manner of advice and good counsel, 
whereas, he was so far from being rich, that any continued disturbance to 
his practice might be inconvenient to him. Nevertheless, Miss Dunstable 
seemed to have no more compunction in making calls upon his time, than 
she might have felt had he been her brother. No ideas on this matter 
suggested themselves to the doctor himself. He was a simple-minded 
man, taking things as they came, and especially so taking things that came 
pleasantly. He liked Miss Dunstable, and was gratified by her friend- 
ship, and did not think of asking himself whether she had a right to put 
him to trouble and inconvenience. But such ideas did occur to Mrs. 
Gresham, the doctor’s niece. Had Miss Dunstable any object, and if so, 
what object? Was it simply veneration for the doctor, or was it caprice? 
Was it eccentricity—or could it possibly be love? 

In speaking of the ages of these two friends it may be said in round 
terms that the lady was well past forty, and that the gentleman was well 
past fifty. Under such circumstances could it be love? The lady, too, 
was one who had had offers almost by the dozen,—offers from men of 
rank, from wen of fashion, and from men of power; from men endowed 
with personal attractions, with pleasant manners, with cultivated tastes, 
and with eloquent tongues. Not only had she loved none such, but by 
none such had she been cajoled into an idea that it was possible that she 
could love them. That Dr. Thorne’s tastes were cultivated, and his 
manners pleasant, might probably be admitted by three or four old friends 
in the country who valued him; but the world in London, that world to 
which Miss Dunstable was accustomed, and which was apparently be- 
coming dearer to her day by day, would not have regarded the doctor as a 
man likely to become the object of a lady’s passion. 

But nevertheless the idea did occur to Mrs. Gresham. She had been 
brought up at the elbow of this country practitioner: she had lived with 
him as though she had been his daughter; she had been for years the 
ministering angel of his household ; and, till her heart had opened to the 
natural love of womanhood, all her closest sympathies had been with him. 
In her eyes the doctor was all but perfect; and it did not seem to her to 
be out of the question that Miss Dunstable should have fallen in love with 
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Miss Dnnstable once said to Mrs. Harold Smith that it- was pos- 
sible that. she might marry, the only condition then expressed being this, 
that the man elected should be one who was quite indifferent as to 
money. Mrs. Harold Smith, who, by her friends, was presumed to know 
the world with tolerable accuracy, had replied that such a man Miss 
Dunstable would never find in this world. All this had passed in that 
half comic vein of banter which Miss Dunstable so commonly used 
when conversing with such friends as Mrs. Harold Smith; but she had 
spoken. words of the same import more than once to Mrs, Gresham; 
and Mrs. Gresham, putting two and two together as women do, had 
made four of the little sum; and, as the final result of the calculation, 
determined that Miss Dunstable would marry Dr. Thorne if Dr, Thorne 
would ask her. 

And then Mrs. Gresham began to bethink herself of two other ques- 
tions. Would it be well that her uncle should marry Miss Dunstable? 
and if so, would it be possible to induce him to make such a proposition ? 
After the consideration of many pros and cons, and the balancing of very 
various arguments, Mrs. Gresham thought that the arrangement on the 
whole might not be a bad one. For Miss Dunstable she herself had a 
sincere affection, which was shared by her husband. She had often grieved 
at the sacrifices Miss Dunstable made to the world, thinking that her 
friend was falling into vanity, indifference, and an ill mode of life ; but 
such.a marriage as this would probably cure all that, And then as to 
Dr. Thorne himself, to whose benefit were of course applied Mrs, Gresham's 
most earnest thoughts in this matter, she could not but think that he 
would be happier married than he was single. In point of temper, no 
woman could stand higher than Miss Dunstable; no one had ever heard 
of her being in an ill humour; and then though Mrs, Gresham was gifted 
with a mind which was far removed from being mercenary, it was im- 
possible not to feel that some benefit must accrue from the bride’s wealth. 
Mary Thorne, the present Mrs. Frank Gresham, had herself been a great 
heiress, Circumstances had weighted her hand with enormous possessions, 
and hitherto she had not realized the truth of that lesson which would 
teach us to believe that happiness and riches are incompatible. There- 
fore she resolved that it might be well if the doctor and Miss Dunstable 
were brought together. 

But could the doctor be induced to make such an offer? Mrs. Gresham 
acknowledged a terrible difficulty in looking at the matter from that point 
of view: Her uncle was fond of Miss Dunstable ; but she was sure that 
an idea of such a marriage had never entered his head; that it would be 
very difficult—almost impossible—to create such an idea; and that if the 
idea were there, the doctor could hardly be instigated to make the propo- 
sition. Looking at the matter as a whole, she feared that the match was 
not practicable. 

On the day of Miss Dunstable’s party, Mrs, Gresham and her uncle 
dined together alone in Portman Square. Mr. Gresham was not yet in 
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parliament, but an almost immediate vacancy was expected in his division 
of the county, and it was known that no one could stand against him with 
any chance of success. This threw him much among the politicians of his 
party, those giants, namely, whom it would be his business to support, and 
on this account he was a good deal away from his own house at the present 
moment. 

“ Politics make a terrible demand on a man’s time,” he said to his 
wife ; and then went down to dine at his club in Pall Mall with sundry 
other young philogeants. On men of that class politics do make a great 
demand—at the hour of dinner and thereabouts. 

“What do you think of Miss Dunstable?” said Mrs. Gresham to her 
uncle, as they sat together over their coffee. She added nothing to the 
question, but asked it in all its baldness. 

“Think about her!” said the doctor. ‘ Well, Mary; what do you 
think about her? I dare say we think the same.” 

“But that’s not the question. What do you think about her? Do you 
think she’s honest ?” 

“ Honest? Oh, yes, certainly—very honest, I should say.” 

“‘ And good-tempered ?” 

“ Uncommonly good-tempered.” 

“ And affectionate ?” 

“Well; yes,—and affectionate. I should certainly say that she is 
affectionate.” 

“ I’m sure she’s clever.” 

“ Yes, I think she’s clever.” 

“ And, and——-and womanly in her feelings,” Mrs. Gresham felt that 
she could not quite say lady-like, though she would fain have done so had 
she dared. 

“Oh, certainly,” said the doctor. “ But, Mary, why are you dis- 
secting Miss Dunstable’s character with so much ingenuity ? ” 

“Well, uncle, I will tell you why; because—” and Mrs. Gresham, 
while she was speaking, got up from her chair, and going round the table 
to her uncle’s side, put her arm round his neck till her face was close to 
his, and then continued speaking as she stood behind him out of his 
sight—“ because—I think that Miss Dunstable is—is very fond of you ; 
and that it would make her happy if you would—ask her to be your 
wife.” 

“Mary! ” said the doctor, turning round with an endeavour to look his 
niece in the face. 

“Tam quite in earnest, uncle—quite in earnest. From little things 
that she has said, and little things that I have seen, I do believe what I 
now tell you.” 

“And you want me to——” 

“Dear uncle ; my own one darling ‘uncle, I want you only to do that 
which will make you—make you happy. What is Miss Dunstable to me 
compared to you?" And then she stooped down and kissed him. 
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The doctor was apparently too much astounded by the intimation 
given him to make any further immediate reply. His niece, seeing this, 
left him that she might go and dress; and when they met again in the 
drawing-room Frank Gresham was with them. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Miss DUNSTABLE AT HOME. 


Miss Donstasix did not look like a love-lorn maiden, as she stood in a 
small ante-chamber at the top of her drawing-room stairs receiving her 
guests. Her house was one of those abnormal mansions, which are to be 
een here and there in London, built in compliance rather with the rules 
of rural architecture, than with those which usually govern the erection of 
city streets and town terraces. It stood back from its brethren, and 
alone, so that its owner could walk round it. It was approached by a 
short carriageway; the chief door was in the back of the building; and 
the front of the house looked on to one of the parks. Miss Dunstable in 
procuring it had had her usual luck. It had been built by an eccentric 
millionnaire at an enormous cost; and the eccentric millionnaire, after living 
in it for twelve months, had declared that it did not possess a single 
comfort, and that it was deficient in most of those details which, in point 
of house accommodation, are necessary to the very existence of man. 
Consequently the mansion was sold, and Miss Dunstable was the 
purchaser. Cranbourn House it had been named, and its present owner 
had made no change in this respect ; but the world at large very generally 
called it Ointment Hall, and Miss Dunstable herself as frequently used that 
name for it as any other. It was impossible to quiz Miss Dunstable with 
any success, because she always joined in the joke herself. 

Not a word further had passed between Mrs. Gresham and Dr. Thorne 
on the subject of their last conversation; but the doctor as he entered the 
lady’s portals amongst a tribe of servants and in a glare of light, and saw 
the crowd before him and the crowd behind him, felt that it was quite 
impossible that he should ever be at home there. It might be all right 
that a Miss Dunstable should live in this way, but it could not be right 
that the wife of Dr. Thorne should so live. But all this was a matter of 
the merest speculation, for he was well aware—as he said to himself a 
dozen times—that his niece had blundered strangely in her reading of 
Miss Dunstable’s character. ° 

When the Gresham party entered the ante-room into which the stair- 
case opened, they found Miss Dunsstable standing there surrounded by a 
few of her most intimate allics. Mrs. Harold Smith was sitting quite 
close to her; Dr. Easyman was feclining on a sofa against the wall, and 
the lady who habitually lived with Miss Dunstable was by his side. One 
or two others were there also, se tht a little. running conversation was 
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kept up, in order to relieve Miss Dunstable of the tedium which might 
otherwise be engendered by the work she had in hand. As Mrs. Gresham, 
leaning on her husband’s arm, entered the room, she saw the back of Mrs. 
Proudie, as that lady made her way through the opposite door leaning on 
the arm of the bishop. 

Mrs. Harold Smith had apparently recovered from the annoyance 
which she must no doubt have felt when Miss Dunstable so utterly 
rejected her suit on behalf of her brother. If any feeling had existed, even 
for a day, calculated to put a stop to the intimacy between the two ladies, 
that feeling had altogether died away, for Mrs. Harold Smith was con- 
versing with her friend, quite in the old way. She made some remark on 
each of the guests as they passed by, and apparently did so in a manner 
satisfactory to the owner of the house, for Miss Dunstable answered with 
her kindest smiles, and in that genial, happy tone of voice which gave its 
peculiar character to her good humour: 

“She is quite convinced that you are a mere plagiarist in what you are 
doing,” said Mrs. Harold Smith, speaking of Mrs. Proudie. 

“And soIam. I don’t suppose there can be anything very original 
now-a-days about an evening party.” 

“ But she thinks you are copying her.” 

“ And why not? I copy everybody that I see, more or less. You did 
not at first begin to wear big petticoats out of your own head? If Mrs. 
Proudie has any such pride as that, pray don’t rob her of it. Here’s the 
doctor and the Greshams. Mary, my darling, how are you?” and in 
spite of all her grandeur of apparel, Miss Dunstable took hold of Mrs. 
Gresham and kissed her—to the disgust of the dozen-and-a-half of the 
distinguished fashionable world who were passing up the stairs behind. 

The doctor was somewhat repressed in his mode of address by the 
communication which had so lately been made to him. Miss Dunstable 
was now standing on the very top of the pinnacle of wealth, and seemed 
to him to be not only so much above his reach, but also so far removed 
from his track in life, that he could not in any way put himself on a level 
with her. He could neither aspire so high nor descend so low; and 
thinking of this he spoke to Miss Dunstable as though there were some 
great distance between them,—as though there had been no hours of 
intimate friendship down at Greshamsbury. There had been such hours, 
during which Miss Dunstable and Dr. Thorne had lived as though they 
belonged to the same world: and this at any rate may be said of Miss 
Dunstable, that she had no idea of forgetting them. 

Dr. Thorne merely gave her his hand, and then prepared to pass on. 

“Don’t go, doctor,” she said; “ for heaven’s sake, don’t go yet. Idon’t 
know when I may catch you if you get in there. I shan’t be able to 
follow you for the next two hours. Lady Meredith, I am so much 
obliged to you for coming—your mother will be here, I hope. Oh, Iam 
so glad! From her you know that is quite a favour. You, Sir George, 
are half a sinner yourself, so I don’t think so much about it.” 
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“Oh, quite so,” said Sir George; “ perhaps rather the largest half.” 

“ The men divide the world into gods and giants,” said Miss Dunstable. 
“ We women have our divisions also, We are saints or sinners according 
to our party. The worst of it is, that we rat almost as often as you do.” 
Whereupon Sir George laughed and passed on. 

“T know, doctor, you don’t like this kind of thing,” she continued, 
“but there is no reason why you should indulge yourself altogether in 
your own way, more than another—is there, Frank ?” 

“Tam not so sure but he does like it,” said Mr. Gresham. “ There 
are some of your reputed friends whom he owns that he is anxious 
to see,” 

“ Are there? Then there is some hope of his ratting too. But he’ll 
never make a good staunch sinner; will he, Mary? You're too old to 
learn new tricks; eh, doctor?” 

“T am afraid I am,” said the doctor, with a faint laugh. 

“Does Dr. Thorne rank himself among the army of saints?” asked 
Mrs. Harold Smith. 

“ Decidedly,” said Miss Dunstable. “ But you must:always remember 
that there are saints of different orders; are there not, Mary? and nobod 
supposes that the Franciscans and the Dominicans agree very well tok 
ther. Dr. Thorne does not belong to the school of St. Proudie, of Bar- 
chester; he would prefer the priestess whom I see coming round the 
corner of the staircase, with a very famous young novice at her elbow.” 

“From all that I can hear, you will have to reckon Miss Grantly 
among the sinners,” said Mrs. Harold Smith—seeing that Lady Lufton 
with her young friend was approaching—“ unless, indeed, you can make a 
saint of Lady Hartletop.” 

And then Lady Lufton entered the room, and Miss Dunstable came 
forward to meet her with more quiet respect in her manner than she had 
as yet shown to many of her guests. “I am much obliged to you for 
coming, Lady Lufton,” she said, “and the more so, for bringing Miss 
Grantly with you,” 

Lady Lufton uttered some pretty little speech, during which Dr. 
Thorne came up and shook hands with her; as did also Frank Gresham 
and his wife. There was a county acquaintance between the Framley 
people and the Greshamsbury people, and therefore there was a little 
general conversation before Lady Lufton passed out of the small room 
into what Mrs. Proudie would have called the noble suite of apartments. 
“Papa will be here,” said Miss Grantly; “at least so I understand. I 
have not seen him yet myself.” 

“Oh, yes, he has promised me,” said Miss Dunstable; “and the arch- 
deacon, I'know, will keep his word. I should by no means have the proper 
ecclesiastical balance without him.” 

“Papa always does keep his word,” said Miss Grantly, in a tone that 
was almost severe. She had not at all understood poor Miss Dunstable’s 
little joke, or at any rate she was too dignified to respond to it, 
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“T understand that old Sir John is to accept the Chiltern Hundreds at 
once,” said Lady Lufton, in a half whisper to Frank Gresham. Lady 


‘Lufton had always taken a keen interest in the politics of East Barsetshire, 


and was now desirous of expressing her satisfaction that a Gresham should 
again sit for the county. The Greshams had been old county members in 
Barsetshire, time out of mind. 

“Oh, yes; I believe so,” said Frank, blushing. He was still young 
enough to feel almost ashamed of putting himself forward for such high 
honours. 

“There will be no contest of course,” said Lady Lufton, confidentially. 
“There seldom is in East Barsetshire, I am happy to say. But if there 
were, every tenant at Framley would vote on the right side; I can assure 
you of that. Lord Lufton was saying so to me only this morning.” 

Frank Gresham made a pretty little speech in reply, such as young 
sucking politicians are expected to make; and this, with sundry other 
small courteous murmurings, detained the Lufton party for a minute or 
two in the ante-chamber. In the meantime the world was pressing on 
and passing through to the four or five large reception-rooms—the noble 
suite, which was already piercing poor Mrs. Proudie’s heart with envy to 
the very core. ‘These are the sort of rooms,” she said to herself uncon- 
sciously, “which ought to be provided by the country for the use of its 
bishops.” 

“But the people are not brought enough together,” she said to her lord. 

“No, no; I don’t think they are,” said the bishop. 

** And that is so essential for a conversazione,” continued Mrs. Proudie. 
“‘ Now in Gloucester Place .’ But we will not record all her adverse 
criticisms, as Lady Lufton is waiting for us in the ante-room. 

And now another arrival of moment had taken place;—an arrival 
indeed of very great moment. To tell the truth, Miss Dunstable’s heart 
had been set upon having two special persons; and though no stone had 
been left unturned,—no stone which could be turned with discretion,— 
she was still left in doubt as to both these two wondrous potentates, At 
the very moments of which we are now speaking, light and airy as she 
appeared to be—for it was her character to be light and airy—her mind 
was torn with doubts. If the wished-for two would come, her evening 
would be thoroughly successful; but if not, all her trouble would have 
been thrown away, and the thing would have been a failure ; and there 
were circumstances connected with the present assembly which made Miss 
Dunstable very anxious that she should not fail, That the two great ones 
of the earth were Tom Towers of the Jupiter, and the Duke of Omnium, 
need hardly be expressed in words, 

And now, at this very moment, as Lady Lufton was making her civil 
speeches to young Gresham, apparently in no hurry to move on, and while 
Miss Dunstable was endeavouring to whisper something into the doctor’s 
ear, which would make him feel himself at home in this new world, a 


sound was heard which made that lady know that half her wish had at 
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any rate been granted to her. A sound was heard—but only by her own 
and one other attentive pair of cars. Mrs. Harold Smith had also caught 
the name, and knew that the duke was approaching. 

There was great glory and triumph in this; but why had his Grace 
come at so unchancy a moment? Miss Dunstable had been fully aware 
of the impropriety of bringing Lady Lufton and the Duke of Omnium into 
the same house at the same time; but when she had asked Lady Lufton, 
she had been led to believe that there was no hope of obtaining the duke; 
and then, when that hope had dawned upon her, she had comforted herself 
with the reflection that the two suns, though they might for some few 
minutes be in the same hemisphere, could hardly be expected to clash, or 
come across each other’s orbits. Her rooms were large and would be 
crowded; the duke would probably do little more than walk through them 
once, and Lady Lufton would certainly be surrounded by persons of her 
own class. ‘Thus Miss Dunstable had comforted herself. But now all 
things were going wrong, and Lady Lufton would find herself in close 
contiguity to the nearest representative of Satanic agency, which, accord- 
ing to her ideas, was allowed to walk this nether English world of ours. 
Would she scream? or indignantly retreat out of the house?—or would 
she proudly raise her head, and with outstretched hand and audible voice, 
boldly defy the devil and all his works? In thinking of these things as 
the duke approached Miss Dunstable almost lost her presence of mind. 

But. Mrs. Harold Smith did not lose hers. “So here at last is the 
duke,” she said, in a tone intended to catch the express attention of Lady 
Lufton. 

Mrs. Smith had calculated that there might still be time for her ladyship 
to pass on and avoid the interview. But Lady Lufton, if she heard the 
words, did not completely understand them. At any rate they did not 
convey to her mind at the moment the meaning they were intended to 
convey. She paused to whisper a last little speech to Frank Gresham, 
and then looking round, found that the gentleman who was pressing against 
her dress was the Duke of Omnium ! 

On this great occasion, when the misfortune could no longer be avoided, 
Miss Dunstable was by no means beneath herself or her character. She 
deplored the calamity, but she now saw that it was only left to her to 
make the best of it. The duke had honoured her by coming to her house, 
and she was bound to welcome him, though in doing so, she should bring 
Lady Lufton to her last gasp. 

“Duke,” she said, “I am greatly honoured by this kindness on the 
part of your grace. I hardly expected that you would be so good to me.” 

“The goodness is all on the other side,” said the duke, bowing over 
her hand. 

And then in the usual course of things this would have been all. The 
duke would have walked on and shown himself, would have said a word 
or two to Lady Hartletop, to the bishop, to Mr. Gresham, and such like, and 
would then have left the rooms by another way, and quietly escaped. 
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This was the duty expected from him, and this he would have done, and 
the value of the party ‘would have been increased thirty per cent. by such 
doing ; but now, as it was, the newsmongers of the West End were likely 
to get much more out of him. 

Circumstances had so turned out that he had absolutely been pressed 
close against Lady Lufton, and she, when she heard the voice, and was 
made positively acquainted with the fact of the great man’s presence by 
Miss Dunstable’s words, turned round quickly, but still with much feminine 
dignity, removing her dress from the contact. In doing this she was 
brought absolutely face to face with the duke, so that each could not but 
look full at the other. ‘TI beg your pardon,” said the duke. They were 
the only words that had ever passed between them, nor have they spoken 
to each other since ; but simple as they were, accompanied by the little 
byplay of the speakers, they gave rise to a considerable amount of ferment 
in the fashionable world, Lady Lufton, as she retreated back on to Dr. 
Easyman, curtseyed low; she curtseyed low and slowly, and with a haughty 
arrangement of her drapery that was all her own; but the curtsey, though 
it was eloquent, did not say half so much,—did not reprobate the habitual 
iniquities of the duke with a voice nearly as potent, as that which was 
expressed in the gradual fall of her eye and the gradual pressure of her 
lips. When she commenced her curtsey she was looking full in her foc’s 
face. By the time that she had completed it her eyes were turned upon 
the ground, but there was an ineffable amount of scorn expressed in the 
lines of her mouth. She spoke no word, and retreated, as modest virtue 
and feminine weakness must ever retreat, before barefaced vice and virile 
power; but nevertheless she was held by all the world to have had the 
best of the encounter. The duke, as he begged her pardon, wore in his 
countenance that expression of modified sorrow which is common to any 
gentleman who is supposed by himself to have incommoded a lady. But 
over and above this,—-or rather under it,—there was a slight smile of 
derision, as though it were impossible for him to look upon the bearing of 
Lady Lufton without some amount of ridicule. All this was legible to 
eyes so keen as those of Miss Dunstable and Mrs. Harold Smith, and the 
duke was known to be a master of this silent inward sarcasm; but even 
by them,—by Miss Dunstable and Mrs. Harold Smith,—it was admitted 
that Lady Lufton had conquered. When her ladyship again looked up, 
the duke had passed on; she then resumed the care of Miss Grantly’s 
hand, and followed in among the company. 

“That is what I call unfortunate,” said Miss Dunstable, as soon as 
both belligerents had departed from the field of battle. ‘ The fates some- 
times will be against one.” 

“But they have not been at all against you here,” said Mrs. Harold 
Smith. “If youcould arrive at her ladyship’s private thoughts to-morrow 
morning, you would find her to be quite happy in having met the duke. It 
will be years before she has done boasting of her triumph, and it will be 
talked of by the young ladies of Framley for the next three generations.” 
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The Gresham party, including Dr. Thorne, had remained in the ante- 
chamber during the battle. The whole combat ditlnot occupy above two 
minutes, and the three of them were hemmed off from escape by Lady 
Lufton’s retreat into Dr. Easyman’s lap; but now they, too, essayed to 
pass on. 

“What, you will desert me,” said Miss Dunstable. “ Very well; but 
I shall find you out by-and-by. Frank, there is to be some dancing in 
one of the rooms,—just to distinguish the affair from Mrs. Proudie’s con- 
versazione. It would be stupid, you know, if all conversaziones were 
alike ; wouldn’t it? So I hope you will go and dance.” 

“There will, I presume, be another variation at feeding time,” said 
Mrs. Harold Smith. 

“Oh, yes; certainly; I am the most vulgar of all wretches in that 
respect, Ido love to set people eating and drinking —Mr. Supplehouse, I 
am delighted to see you ; but do tell me ” and then she whispered with 
great energy into the ear of Mr. Supplehouse, and Mr. Supplehouse again 
whispered into her ear. ‘“ You think he will, then ?” said Miss Dunstable. 

Mr. Supplehouse assented; he did think so; but he had no warrant 
for stating the circumstance as a fact. And then he passed on, hardly 
looking at Mrs. Harold Smith as he passed. 

“‘ What a hang-dog countenance he has,” said that lady. 

“Ah! you're prejudiced, my dear, and no wonder; as for myself I 
always liked Supplehouse. He means mischief; but then mischief is his 
trade; and he does not conceal it. If I were a politican I should as soon 
think of being angry with Mr. Supplehouse for turning against me as I am 
now with a pin for pricking me. It’s my own awkwardness, and I ought 
to have known how to use the pin more cratftily,” 

“But you must detest a man who professes to stand by his party, and 
then does his best to ruin it.” 

“ So many have done that, my dear ; and with much more success than 
Mr, Supplehouse! All is fair in love and war,—why not add politics to 
the list? If we could only agree to do that, it would save us from such a 
deal of heartburning, and would make none of us a bit the worse.’ 

Miss Dunstable’s rooms, large as they were—“‘a noble suite of rooms 





certainly, though perhaps a little too—too—too scattered, we will say, eh,- 


bishop ?”—were now nearly full, and would have been inconveniently 
crowded, were it not that many who came only remained for half-an-hour 
or so. Space, however, had been kept for the dancers—much to Mrs. 
Proudie’s consternation. Not that she disapproved of dancing in London, 
as a rule; but she was indignant that the laws of a conversazione, as 
re-established by herself in the fashionable world, should be so violently 
infringed. 

“ Conversaziones will come to mean nothing,” she said to the bishop, 
putting great stress on the latter word, “nothing at all, if they are to be 
treated in this way.” 

“No, they won't; nothing in the least,” said the bishop, 
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“ Dancing may be very well in its place,” said Mrs. Proudie. 

“JT have never objected to it myself; that is, for the laity,” said the 
bishop. 

“‘ But when people profess to assemble for higher objects,” said Mrs. 
Proudie, “ they ought to act up to their professions.” 

“Otherwise they are no better than hypocrites,” said the bishop. 

“A spade should be called a spade,” said Mrs. Proudie. 

“ Decidedly,” said the bishop, assenting. 

“ And when I undertook the trouble and expense of introducing con- 
versaziones,” continued Mrs. Proudie, with an evident feeling that she 
had been ill-used, “‘I had no idea of seeing the word so—so—so misin- 
terpreted;” and then observing certain desirable acquaintances at the 
other side of the room, she went across, leaving the bishop to fend for 
himself. 

Lady Lufton, having achieved her success, passed on to the dancing, 
whither it was not probable that her enemy would follow her, and she had 
not been there very long before she was joined by her son. Her heart 
at the present moment was not quite satisfied at the state of affairs with 
reference to Griselda. She had gone so far as to tell her young friend 
what were her own wishes; she had declared her desire that Griselda 
should become her daughter-in-law; but in answer to this Griselda her- 
self had declared nothing. It was, to be sure, no more than natural that 
a young lady so well brought up as Miss Grantly should show no signs of 
a passion till she was warranted in showing them by the proceedings of 
the gentleman; but notwithstanding this—fully aware as she was of the 
propriety of such reticence—Lady Lufton did think that to her Griselda 
might have spoken some word evincing that the alliance would be satis- 
factory to her. Griselda, however, had spoken no such word, nor had 
she uttered a syllable to show that she would accept Lord Lufton if he did 
offer, Then again she had uttered no syllable to show that she would 
not accept him; but, nevertheless, although she knew that the world 
had been talking about her and Lord Dumbello, she stood up to dance 
with the future marquess on every possible occasion. All this did give 
annoyance to Lady Lufton, who began to bethink herself that if she could 
not quickly bring her little plan to a favourable issue, it might be well for 
her to wash her hands of it. She was still anxious for the match on 
her son’s account. Griselda would, she did not doubt, make a good 
wife; but Lady Lufton was not so sure as she once had been that she 
herself would be able to keep up so strong a feeling.for her daughter-in- 
law as she had hitherto hoped to do. 

“ Ludovic, have you been here long?” she said, smiling as she always 
did smile when her eyes fell upon her son’s face. 

“This instant arrived; and I hurried on after you, as Miss Dus 
stable told me that you were here. What a crowd she has! Did you 
see Lord Brock ?” 

“TI did not observe him.” 
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“Or Lord De Terrier? I saw them both in the centre room.” 

“Lord De Terrier did me the honour cf shaking hands with me as I 
passed through.” 

“T never saw such a mixture of people. There is Mrs. Proudie going 
out of her mind because you are all going to dance.” 

“The Miss Proudies dance,” said Griselda Grantly. 

“But not at conversaziones. You don’t see the difference. And I 
saw Spermoil there, looking as pleased as Punch. He had quite a circle 
of his own round him, and was chattering away as though he were quite 
accustomed to the wickednesses of the world.” 

“There certainly are people here whom one would not have wished 
to meet, had one thought of it,” said Lady Lufton, mindful of her late 
engagement. 

‘But it must be all right, for I walked up the stairs with the arch- 
deacon. ‘That is an absolute proof; is it not, Miss Grantly ?” 

“T have no fears. When I am with your mother I know I must be 
safe.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” said Lord Lufton, laughing. “ Mother, 
you hardly know the worst of it yet. Who is here, do you think?” 

“T know whom you mean; I have seen him,” said Lady Lufton, very 
quietly. 

“ We came across him just at the top of the stairs,” said Griselda, with 
more animation in her face than ever Lord Lufton had seen there before. 

“ What ; the duke?” 

“Yes, the duke,” said Lady Lufton. “I certainly should not have 
come had I expected to be brought in contact with that man. But it was’ 
an accident, and on such an occasion as this it could not be helped.” 

Lord Lufton at once perceived, by the tone of his mother’s voice and 
by the shades of her countenance that she had absolutely endured some 
personal encounter with the duke, and also that she was by no means so 
indignant at the occurrence as might have been expected. There she was, 
still in Miss Dunstable’s house, and expressing no anger as to Miss Dun- 
stable’s conduct. Lord Lufton could hardly have been more surprised had 
he seen the duke handing his mother down to supper; he said, however, 
nothing further on the subject. 

“ Are you going to dance, Ludovic?” said Lady Lufton. 

“Well, I am not sure that I do not agree with Mrs. Proudie in 
thinking that dancing would contaminate a conversazione. What are your 
ideas, Miss Grantly ?” 

Griselda was never very good at a joke, and imagined that Lord 
Lufton wanted to escape the trouble of dancing with her. This angered 
her. For the only species of love-making, or flirtation, or sociability 
between herself as a young lady, and any other self as a young gentleman, 
which recommended itself to her taste, was to be found in the amusement 
of dancing. She was altogether at variance with Mrs. Proudie on this 
matter, and gave Miss Dunstable great crédit.for her innovation. In 
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society Griselda’s toes were more serviceable to her than her tongue, and 
she was to be won by a rapid twirl much more probably than by a soft 
word. The offer of which she would approve would be conveyed by two 
all but breathless words during a spasmodic pause in a waltz; and then 
as she lifted up her arm to receive the accustomed support at her back, 
she might just find power enough to say, “ You—must ask—papa.” After 
that she would not care to have the affair mentioned till everything was 
properly settled. 

“T have not thought about it,” said Griselda, turning her face away 
from Lord Lufton. 

It must not, however, be supposed that Miss Grantly had not thought 
about Lord Lufton, or that she had not considered how great might be the 
advantage of having Lady Lufton on her side if she made up her mind 
that she did wish to become Lord Lufton’s wife. She knew well that now 
was her time for a triumph, now in this very first season of her acknow- 
ledged beauty; and she knew also that young, good-looking bachelor lords 
do not grow on hedges like blackberries. Had Lord Lufton offered to her, 
she would have accepted him at once without any remorse as to the 
greater glories which might appertain to a future marchioness of Hartle- 
top. In that direction she was not without sufficient wisdom. But then 
Lord Lufton had not offered to her, nor given any signs that he intended 
to do so; and to give Griselda Grantly her due, she was not a girl to 
make a first overture. Neither had Lord Dumbello offered; but he had 
given signs,—dumb signs, such as birds give to each other, quite as in- 
telligible, as verbal signs to a girl who preferred the use of her toes to that 
‘of her tongue. 

“T have not thought about it,” said Griselda, very coldly, and 
at that moment a gentleman stood before her and asked her hand for 
the next dance. It was Lord Dumbello; and Griselda, making no 
reply except by a slight bow, got up and put her hand within her 
partner’s arm. ; 

“Shall I find you here, Lady Lufton, when we have done?” she said ; 
and then started off among the dancers. When the work before onc is 
dancing the proper thing for a gentleman to do is, at any rate, to ask a 
lady ; this proper thing Lord Lufton had omitted, and now the prize was 
taken away from under his very nose. 

There was clearly an air of triumph about Lord Dumbello as he walked 
away with the beauty. The world had been saying that Lord Lufton was 
to marry her, and the world had also been saying that Lord Dumbello 
admired her. Now this had angered Lord Dumbello, and made him feel 
as though he walked about, a mark of scorn, as a disappointed suitor, 
Had it not been for Lord Lufton, perhaps he would not have cared so 
much for Griselda Grantly; but circumstances had so turned out that he 
did care for her, and felt it to be incumbent upon him as the heir to 
& marquisate to obtain what he wanted, let who would have a hankering 
after the same article. It,is in this way that pictures are so well sold at 
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auctions ; and Lord Dumbello regarded Miss Grantly as being now subject 
to the auctioneer’s hammer, and conceived that Lord Lufton was bidding 
against him. There was, therefore, an air of triumph about him as he 
put his arm round Griselda’s waist and whirled her up and down the room 
in obedience to the music. 

Lady Lufton and her son were left together looking at each other. 
Of course he had intended to ask Griselda to dance, but it cannot be said 
that he very much regretted his disappointment. Of course also Lady 
Lufton had expected that her son and Griselda would stand up together, 
and she was a little inclined to be angry with her prot¢gée. 

“T think she might have waited a minute,” said Lady Lufton. 

“But why, mother? There are certain things for which no one ever 
waits: to give a friend, for instance, the first passage through a gate out 
hunting, and such like, Miss Grantly was quite right to take the first 
that offered.” 

Lady Lufton had determined to learn what was to be the end of this 
scheme of hers. She could not have Griselda always with her, and if any- 
thing were to be arranged it must be arranged now, while both of them 
were in London. At the close of the season Griselda would return to 
Plumstead, and Lord Lufton would go—nobody as yet knew where. 
It would be useless to look forward to further opportunities, If they did 
not contrive to love each other now, they would never do so. Lady 
Lufton was beginning to fear that her plan would not work, but she made 


up her mind that she would learn the truth then and there,—at Icast, as 
far as her son was concerned. 


“Oh, yes; quite so;—if it is equal to her with which she dances,” 
said Lady Lufton. 

“ Quite equal, I should think—unless it be that Dumbello is longer- 
winded than I am.” 

“TJ am sorry to hear you speak of her in that way, Ludovic.” 

“Why sorry, mother?” 

“Because I had hoped—that you and she would have liked each 
other.” This she said in a serious tone of voice, tender and sad, locking 
up into his face with a plaintive gaze, as though she knew that she were 
asking of him some great favour. 

“Yes, mother, I have known that you have wished that.” 

“You have known it, Ludovic !” 

“Oh, dear, yes; you are not at all sharp at keeping your secrets from 
me. And, mother, at one time, for a day or so, I thought that I could 
oblige you. You have been so good to me, that I would almost do 
anything for you.” 

“Oh, no, no, no,” she said, deprecating his praise, and the sacrifice 
which he seemed to offer of his own hopes and aspirations. “I would not 
for worlds have you do so for my sake. No mother ever had a better 
son, and my only ambition is for your happiness.” 

“But, mother, she would not make me happy.’ I was mad enough 
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for a moment to think that she could do so—for a moment I did think so. 
There was one occasion on which I would have asked her to take me, 
but——” 

“ But what, Ludovic?” 

“Never mind; it passed away; and now I shall never ask her. 
Indeed I do not think she would have me. She is ambitious, and flying 
at higher game than Iam. And I must say this for her, that she knows 
well what she is doing, and plays her cards as though she had been born 
with them in her hand.” 

“ You will never ask her?” 

“No, mother; had I done so, it would have been for love of you— 
only for love of you.” 

“TJ would not for worlds that you should do that.” 

“Let her have Dumbello; she will make an excellent wife for him, 
just the wife that he will want. And you, you will have been so good 
to her in assisting her to such a matter.” 

“But, Ludovic, I am so anxious to see you settled.” 

“ All in good time, mother ! ” 

“Ah, but the good time is passing away. Years run so very quickly. 
I hope you think about marrying, Ludovic.” 

“ But, mother, what if I brought you a wife that you did not approve?” 

“J will approve of any one that you love; that is of 

“That is, if you love her also; eh, mother?” 

“But I rely with such confidence on your taste. I know that you 
can like no one that is not lady-like and good.” 

“Lady-like and good! Will that suffice?” said he, thinking of Lucy 
Robarts. 

“Yes; it will suffice, if you love her. I don’t want you to care for 
money. Griselda will have a fortune that would have been convenient; 
but I do not wish you to care for that.” And thus, as they stood together 
in Miss Dunstable’s crowded room, the mother and son settled between 
themselves that the Lufton-Grantly alliance treaty was not to be ratified. 
“T suppose I must let Mrs. Grantly know,” said Lady Lufton to herself, 
as Griselda returned to her side. There had not been above a dozen words 
spoken between Lord Dumbello and his partner, but that young lady also 
had now fully made up her mind that the treaty above mentioned should 
never be brought into operation. 

We must go back to our hostess, whom we should not have left for so 
long a time, seeing that this chapter is written to show how well she could 
conduct herself in great emergencies. She had declared that after awhile 
she would be able to leave her position near the entrance door, and find 
out her own peculiar friends among the crowd; but the opportunity for 
doing so did not come till very late in the evening. There was a con- 
tinuation of arrivals; she was wearied to death with making little speeches, 
and had more than once declared that she must depute Mrs. Harold Smith 
to take her place. 
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That lady stuck to her through all her labours with admirable con- 
stancy, and made the work bearable. Without some such constancy on 
a friend’s part, it would have been unbearable. And it must be acknow- 
ledged that this was much to the credit of Mrs. Harold Smith. Her own 
hopes with reference to the great heiress had all been shattered, and her 
answer had been given to her in very plain language. But, nevertheless, 
she was true to her friendship, and was almost as willing to endure fatigue 
on the occasion as though she had a sister-in-law’s right in the house. 

At about one o’clock her brother came. He had not yet seen Miss 
Dunstable since the offer had been made, and had now with difficulty 
been persuaded by his sister to show himself. 

“What can be the use?” said he. ‘The game is up with me now;” 
—meaning, poor, ruined ne’er-do-well, not only that that game with Miss 
Dunstable was up, but that the great game of his whole life was being 
brought to an uncomfortable termination. 

“Nonsense,” said his sister. ‘Do you mean to despair because a 
man like the Duke of Omnium wants his money? What has been good 
security for him will be good security for another ;” and then Mrs. Harold 
Smith made herself more agreeable than ever to Miss Dunstable. 

When Miss Dunstable was nearly worn out, but was still endeavouring 
to buoy herself up by a hope of the still-expected great arrival—for she 
knew that the hero would show himself only at a very late hour if it were 
to be her good fortune that he showed himself at all—Mr. Sowerby walked 
up the stairs. He had schooled himself to go through this ordeal with all 
the cool effrontery which was at his command; but it was clearly to be 
seen that all his effrontery did not stand him in sufficient stead, and that 
the interview would have been embarrassing had it not been for the 
genuine good-humour of the lady. 

“Were is my brother,” said Mrs. Harold Smith, showing by the 
tremulousness of the whisper that she looked forward to the meeting 
with some amount of apprehension. 

“How do you do, Mr. Sowerby?” said Miss Dunstable, walking 
almost into the doorway to welcome him. “ Better late than never.” 

“T have only just got away from the House,” said he, as he gave her 
his hand. 

“Oh, I know weil that you are sans reproche among senators;—as Mr. 
Harold Smith is sans peur ;—eh, my dear?” 

“T must confess that you have contrived to be uncommonly severe 
upon them both,” said Mrs, Harold, laughing; “and as regards poor 
Harold, most undeservedly so: Nathaniel is here, and may defend 
himself,” 

“ And no one is better able to do so on all occasions, But, my dear 
Mr. Sowerby, I am dying of despair. Do you think he'll come?” 

“He? who?” 

“You stupid man—as if there were more than one he! There were 
two, but the other has been.” 
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“Upon my word, I don’t understand,” said Mr. Sowerby, now again at 
his ease. “But can I do anything? shall I go and fetch any one? Oh, 
Tom Towers! I fear I can’t help you. But here he is at the foot of the 
stairs!” And then Mr. Sowerby stood back with his sister to make way 
for the great representative man of the age. 

“ Angels and ministers of grace, assist me!” said Miss Dunstable. 
“ How on earth am I to behave myself? Mr. Sowerby, do you think that 
I ought to kneel down? My dear, will he have a reporter at his back in 
the royal livery?” And then Miss Dunstable advanced two or three steps, 
—not into the doorway, as she had done for Mr. Sowerby—put out her 
hand, and smiled her sweetest on Mr. Towers, of the Jupiter. 

“ Mr. Towers,” she said, “‘I am delighted to have this opportunity of 
seeing you in my own house.” 

“Miss Dunstable, I am immensely honoured by the privilege of being 
here,” said he. 

“The honour done is all conferred on me,” and she bowed and curt- 
seyed with very stately grace. Each thoroughly understood the badinage 
of the other; and then, in a few moments, they were engaged in very easy 
conversation. 

“ By-the-by, Sowerby, what do you think of this threatened dissolu- 
tion?” said Tom Towers. 

“We are all in the hands of Providence,” said Mr. Sowerby, striving 
to take the matter without any outward show of emotion. But the ques- 
tion was one of terrible import to him, and up to this time he had heard 
of no such threat. Nor had Mrs. Harold Smith, nor Miss Dunstable, 
nor had a hundred others who now either listened to the vaticinations of 
Mr. Towers, or to the immediate report made ofthem. But it is given to 
some men to originate such tidings, and the performance of the prophecy 
is often brought about by the authority of the prophet. On the following 
morning the rumour that there would be a dissolution was current in all 
high circles. ‘They have no conscience in such matters; no conscience 
whatever,” said a small god, speaking of the giants,—a small god, whose 
constituency was expensive. 

Mr. Towers stood there chatting for about twenty minutes, and then 
took his departure without making his way into the room. He had 
answered the purpose for which he had been invited, and left Miss 
Dunstable in a happy frame of mind. 

“T am very glad that he came,” said Mrs. Harold Smith, with an air 
of triumph. 

“Yes, I am glad,” said Miss Dunstable, “though I am thoroughly 
ashamed that I should be so. After all, what good has he done to me or 
to any one?” And having uttered this moral reflection, she made her way 
into the rooms, and soon discovered Dr. Thorne standing by himself 
against the wall. 

“Well, doctor,” she said, ‘where are Mary and Frank? You do not 
look at all comfortable, standing here by yourself.” 
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“T am quite a8 comfortable as I expeeted, thatik you,” said he. 
“ They are in the room somewhere, and as, I believe, equally happy.” 

“That's spiteftil in you, doctor, to speak in that way. What would 
you say if you were called on to endure all that I have gone through this 
evening ?” 

There is no accounting fof tastes, but I presume you like it. 

“T ain not so sure of that. Give me your arm, and let me get some 
supper. One always likes the idea of having done hard work, and one 
always likes to have been successful.” 

“ We all know that virtue is its own reward,” said the doctor. 

“ Well, that is something hard upon ine,” said Miss Dunstable, as she 
sat down to table. “And you really think that no good of any sort can 
come from my giving such a party as this?” 

“Oh, yes; some people, no doubt, have been amused.” 

“Tt is all vanity in your estimation,” said Miss Dunstable; “vanity 
and vexation of spirit. Well; there is a good deal of the latter, certainly. 
Sherry, if you please. I would give anything for a glass of beer, but that 
is out-of the question. Vanity and vexation of spirit! And yet I meant 
to do good.” 

« Pray, do not suppose that I am condemning you, Miss Dunstable.” 

“ Ah, but I do suppose it. Not only you, but another also, whose 
judgment I care for perhaps more than yours; and that, let me tell you, is 
saying a great deal. You do condemn me, Dr. Thorne, and I also con- 
demii myself. It is not that I have done wrong, but the game is not 
worth the candle.” 

“ Ah; that’s the question.” 

“The game is not worth the candle. And yet it was a triumph to 
have both the duke and Tom Towers. You must confess that I have not 
managed badly.” 

Soon after that the Greshams went away, and in an houz’s time or 80, 
Miss Dunstable was allowed to drag herself to her own bed. 

That is the great question to be asked on all such occasions, “ Is the 
game worth the candle?” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE GRANTLY TRIUMPH. 


It has been mentioned cursdrily—the reader, no doubt, will have forgotten 
it—that Mrs. Grantly was not specially invited by her husband to go up 
to town with the view of being present at Miss Dunstable’s party. Mrs. 
Grantly said nothing on the subject, but she was somewhat chagrined ; 
not on account of the loss she sustained with reference to that celebrated 
assembly, but because she felt that her daughter’s affairs required the 
supervision of a mother’s eye. She also doubted the final ratification 
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of that Lufton-Grantly treaty, and, doubting it, she did not feel quite - 
satisfied that her datighter should be left in Lady Lufton’s hands. She 
had said a word or two to the archdeacon before he wert up, but only a 
word or two, for she hesitated to trust hiti in 80 delicate a matter. She 
was, therefore, not a little surprised at receiving, on the second morning 
after her husband’s departure, a letter from him desiring het immediate pre- 
sence in London: She was surprised ; but her heart was filled rather with 


‘hope than dismay, for she had full confidetice in her daughter’s discretion. 


On thé morning after the party; Lady Lufton and Griselda liad break- 
fasted together as usual, but each felt that the manner of the other was 
altered. Lady Lufton thought that her young frietid was somewhat less 
attentive, and perhaps less meek in her demeanour, thati usual ; and Griselda 
felt that Lady Lufton was less affectionate. Very little; liowever, was 
said between them, and Lady Lufton expressed no surprise when Griselda 
begged to be left alone at home, instead of accompanying her ladyship 
when the carriage came to the door. 

Nobody called in Bruton-street that afternoor—no one, at least, was let 
in—except the archdeacon. He camie there late in the day, and reihained 
with his daughter till Lady Lufton returned. Then he took his leave, 
with more abfuptness than was usual with him, and without saying any- 
thing special to account for the duration of his visit. Neither did Griselda 
say afiything special; arid so the evening wore away, each feeling in some 
ufconscious inahner that she'was On less intimate teritis with the other than 
had previously been the case. 

On the next day also Griselda would not go out, but at four o'clock 
a servant brought a letter to her from Mount-street: Her mother had 
artived in London and wished to see her at once. Mrs. Grantly sent her 
love to Lady Lufton, and would call at half-past five, or at any later hour 
at which it might be convenient for Lady Lufton to see her. Griselda 
was to stay and dine in Mount-street ; so said the lettet. Lady Lufton 
declared that she would be very happy to see Mrs. Grantly at the hour 
named; atid then, aimed with this message, Griselda statted for her 
mother’s lodgings: 

“Tl send the caitriage for you,” sdid Latly Lufton. “I suppose about 
teri will do.” 

“Thank you,” said Griselda, “that will do very nicely; ” arid then 
she went. 

Exactly at half-past five Mrs. Grantly was shown into Lady Lufton’s 
drawing-room. Her daughter did not come with her, and Lady Litton 
could see by the expression of her friend’s face that business was to be 
discussed. Indeed, it was necessary that slie herself should discuss 
business, for Mrs. Granitly must now be told that the family treaty could 
not be ratified. The gentleman declined the alliance, and poor Lady 
Lufton was uneasy in her mind at the nature of the task before her. 

“Your coming up has been rather unexpected,” said Lady Lufton, as 
soon as her friend was seated on the sofa. 
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“Yes, indeed; I got a letter from the archdeacon only this morning, 
which made it absolutely necessary that I should come.” 

“No bad news, I hope?” said Lady Lufton. 

“No; I can’t call it bad news. But, dear Lady Lufton, things won’t 
always turn out exactly as one would have them.” 

“‘ No, indeed,” said her ladyship, remembering that it was incumbent 
on her to explain to Mrs. Grantly now at this present interview the 
tidings with which her mind was fraught. She would, however, let Mrs. 
Grantly first tell her own story, feeling, perhaps, that the one might 
possibly bear upon the other. 

‘Poor dear Griselda!” said Mrs. Grantly, almost with asigh. “I 
need not tell you, Lady Lufton, what my hopes were regarding her.” 

“Has she told you anything—anything that——” 

“She would have spoken to you at once—and it was due to you that 
she should have done so—but she was timid; and not unnaturally so. 
And then it was right that she should see her father and me before she 
quite made up her own mind. But I may say that it is settled now.” 

“‘ What is settled?” asked Lady Lufton. 

“‘ Of course it is impossible for any one to tell beforehand how these 
things will turn out,” continued Mrs. Grantly, beating about the bush 
rather more than was necessary. ‘The dearest wish of my heart was to 
see her married to Lord Lufton. I should so much have wished to have 
her in the same county with me, and such a match as that would have 
fully satisfied my ambition.” 

“Well; I should rather think it might!” Lady Lufton did not say 
this out loud, but she thought it. Mrs. Grantly was absolutely speaking 
of a match between her daughter and Lord Lufton as though she would 
have displayed some amount of Christian moderation in putting up with it! 
Griselda Grantly might be a very nice girl; but even she—so thought 
Lady Lufton at the moment—might possibly be priced too highly. 

“Dear Mrs. Grantly,” she said, “I have foreseen for the last few days 
that our mutual hopes in this respect would not be gratified. Lord 
Lufton, I think ;—but perhaps it is not necessary to explain Had 
you not come up to town I should have written to you,—probably to-day. 
Whatever may be dear Griselda’s fate in life, I sincerely hope that she 
may be happy.” 

“T think she will,” said Mrs. Grantly, in a tone that expressed much 
satisfaction. 

“ Has—has anything——” 

“Lord Dumbello proposed to Griselda the other night, at Miss Dun- 
stable’s party,” said Mrs. Grantly, with her eyes fixed upon the floor, and 
assuming on the sudden much meekness in her manner; “and his lord- 
ship was with the archdeacon yesterday, and again this morning. I fancy 
he is in Mount Street at the present moment.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Lady Lufton. She would have given worlds to 
have possessed at the moment sufficient self-command to have enabled 
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her to express in her tone and manner unqualified satisfaction at the 
tidings. But she had not such self-command, and was painfully aware of 
her own deficiency. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Grantly. “And as it is all so far settled, and as I 
know you are so kindly anxious about dear Griselda, I thought it right 
to let you know at once. Nothing can be more upright, honourable, and 
generous, than Lord Dumbello’s conduct ; and, on the whole, the match 
is one with which I and the archdeacon cannot but be contented.” 

“Tt is certainly a great match,” said Lady Lufton. ‘ Have you seen 
Lady Hartletop yet?” 

Now Lady Hartletop could not be regarded as an agreeable connec- 
tion, but this was the only word which escaped from Lady Lufton that 
could be considered in any way disparaging, and, on the whole, I think 
that she behaved well. 

“Lord Dumbello is so completely his own master that that has not 
been necessary,” said Mrs. Grantly. “The marquis has been told, and 
the archdeacon will see him either to-morrow or the day after.” 

There was nothing left for Lady Lufton but to congratulate her friend, 
and this she did in words perhaps not very sincere, but which, on the 
whole, were not badly chosen. 

“T am sure I hope she will be very happy,” said Lady Lufton, “ and 
I trust that the alliance ’—the word was very agreeable to Mrs. Grantly’s 
ear—“ will give unalloyed gratification to you and to her father. The 
position which she is called to fill is a very splendid one, but I do not 
think that it is above her merits.” 

This was very generous, and so Mrs. Grantly felt it. She had ex- 
pected that her news would be received with the coldest shade of civility, 
and she was quite prepared to do battle if there were occasion. But she 
had no wish for war, and was almost grateful to Lady Lufton for her 
cordiality. 

“Dear Lady Lufton,” she said, “it is so kind of you to sayso, I 
have told no one else, and of course would tell no one till you knew it. 
No one has known her and understood her so well as you have done. 
And I can assure you of this: that there is no one to whose friendship 
she looks forward in her new sphere of life with half so much pleasure 
as she does to yours.” 

Lady Lufton did not say much further. She could not declare that 
she expected much gratification from an intimacy with the future 
marchioness of Hartletop. The Hartletops and Luftons must, at any rate 
for her generation, live in a world apart, and she had now said all that 
her old friendship with Mrs. Grantly required. Mrs. Grantly understood 
all this quite as well as did Lady Lufton; but then Mrs. Grantly was much 
the better woman of the world. 

It was arranged that Griselda should come back to Bruton-street for 
that night, and that her visit should then be brought to a close. 

“The archdeacon thinks that for the present I had better remain up in 
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town,” said Mrs, Grantly, “and under the yery peculiar circumstances 
Griselda will be—perhaps more comfortable with me.” 

To this Lady Lufton entirely agreed; and so they parted, excellent 
friends, embracing each other in a most affectionate manner. 

That evening Griselda did return to Bruton-street, and Lady Lufton 
had to go through the further task of congratulating her. This was the 
more disagreeable of the two, especially so as it had to be thought over 
beforehand. But the young lady’s excellent good sense and sterling 
qualities made the task comparatively an easy one. She neither cried, 
nor was impassioned, nor went into hysterics, nor showed any emotion. 
She did not even talk of her noble Dumbello—her generous Dumbello. 
She took Lady Lufton’s kisses almost in silence, thanked her gently for 
her kindness, and made no allusion to her own future grandeur. 

“T think I should like to go to bed early,” she said, ‘as I must see to 
my packing up.” 

“ Richards will do all that for you, my dear.” 

“Oh, yes, thank you, nothing can be kinder than Richards. But I'll 
just see to my own dresses.” 

And so she went to bed early. 

Lady Lufton did not see her son for the next two days, but when she 
did, of course she said a word or two about Griselda. 

“You have heard the news, Ludovic ?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes: it’s at all the clubs, I have been overwhelmed with 
presents of willow branches.” 

“You, at any rate, have got nothing to regret,” she said. 

“Nor you either, mother. I am sure that you do not think you have. 
Say that you do not regret it. Dearest mother, say so for my sake. Do 
you not know in your heart of hearts that she was not suited to be happy 
as my wife,—or to make me happy ?” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Lady Lufton, sighing. And then she kissed her 
son, and declared to herself that no girl in England could be good enough 
for him. 
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Che Situation of the Moment in Haly. 
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A cracsman climbing the face of a dangerous precipice selects the moment 
when he has reached some jutting shelf which affords a few feet of level 
standing-ground, for casting a retrospective glance over the abyss beneath 
him, and measuring with wary eye the heights above him which remain to 
be conquered. The historian, too, on like principle, selects his point of pause. 

But in the story of the last twenty months in Italy there has been no 
such pause. At the present moment, less than ever, can a resting-place 
be found even for an hour, from which to take a comprehensive look, how- 
ever rapid, at the situation we have reached and at the path before us. 
And yet such look is needful—never, perhaps, in the conduct of a nation 
was so imperatively needful! Heroism of the most genuine stamp has 
been needed, and has been found. The supply-and-demand philosophers, 
who extend their favourite theory even to the laws which regulate the 
comet-like appearance of the greatest men on the world’s stage, never had 
so admirable an example of the correctness of their theory as that furnished 
by the need of Italy, and the uprising of Garibaldi to meet it from her 
soil spurned by the heel of the Croat. One-idea’d heroism is doing, and 
will do, its appointed task. Never in the annals of national struggles was 
there a leader whose path has been more straight and undeviating, or 
who could be more safely trusted to continue unswervingly that path to 
its goal. But none the less—in some respects all the more—is it needful 
for the men to whom the responsibilities of the national guidance are 
entrusted, to scan carefully and warily the course before them. The 
position of these men, the rulers responsible to Italy, and in some sense 
to Europe, for the conduct of the nation through the present infinitely 
important crisis of its existence, has been one of exceeding difficulty. It 
is, perhaps, at the present moment more so than ever. Their part in the 
great drama is a less brilliant one than that of the hero who holds in his 
hand all Italian hearts, who can well nigh command all Italian arms, and 
irresistibly appeals to the sympathies of the noble-hearted in every part 
of the world. It is a yet more difficult one, and demands qualities which, 
if rightly weighed and understood, are, perhaps, not less heroic. The 
parts they have to play are not only different; they are in some respects, 
and in a certain degree, antagonistic. And hence arises the great and 
peculiar complexity of the situation. Difficult, nay, almost impossible, as 
it is, to secure a moment's breathing space for the purpose, probable as it 
is that ere these lines can reach the reader’s eye, events may have 
happened which will essentially modify all the elements of the situation, 
it may not be uninteresting to those who are following with eager 
sympathy every phase in this renaissance of a nation, to attempt a com- 
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prehensive, if it be but momentary, view of the actual position of Italian 
hopes and fortunes, as seen from what may be supposed to be the cabinet, 
rather than the camp, stand-point. 

King Victor Emmanuel, his government, and his ministers, whether 
at Turin, or in the other cities of Italy, hold their positions on the implicit 
condition of using those positions, and all the means and forces at their 
disposal, for the completion of the construction of a free, independent, 
and united kingdom of Italy. It may be asserted, without the least reser- 
vation, that any manifestation of an intention to repudiate such a condition 
would render those places untenable. The larger horizons, which the 
recent march of events has opened before the whilom Piedmontese, now 
Italian, government, if they have added to its difficulties in some respects, 
have at least had the effect of defining and making clear its position and 
duties. Piedmontese ambition, and the jealousy of it, which began to 
threaten pernicious consequences when the question was that of annexing. 
to Sardinia, Lombardy, the Duchies, and Emilia, is now out of date. Even 
then, the proportion between the annexing power and the territories to be 
annexed was such as to render the phrase well nigh ridiculous, and the 
act, in its strict sense, well nigh impossible. The mouthful was too big, 
men said, Amalgamation, it must be, not annexation. But now it would be 
absurd to suppose that Piedmont can dream of absorbing, and swallowing 
up, entire Italy. That stage of difficulty must be held to have been passed. 
The King elect of Italy, and his ministers, may be considered to have 
understood and accepted the task of liberating, freeing, and unifying the 
Italian nation. Nevertheless, it is necessary that the King’s government 
should behave as a government. They cannot be pariahs in Europe. 
They cannot ignore the code which governs nations in their relationship 
to each other, or that which regulates the intercourse of cabinets. They 
cannot incur the disapprobation, and perhaps risk the hostility, of the more 
powerful members of the family of nations. 

And herein truly lies the knot of the difficulty. It is almost impos- 
sible to steer a course, within the limits permitted by the exigencies of 
European politics, that shall content the impatience of Italian patriots; or 
to keep pace with the ardour of the latter, without risking dangerous com- 
plications abroad. 

Things cannot continue in their present position many days; perhaps 
not many hours. From hour to hour news is looked for from Naples, 
which will enable the government to place themselves in a totally different 
position from the expectant attitude they are compelled to hold at present.* 
And the shortness of the time which can in all human probability elapse 
before this takes place, will, there is reason to hope, prevent any serious 
danger from the malcontents of the self-called ‘ party of action.” Various 
unpleasant symptoms have recently shown that a protraction of the present 
situation would not be without risk from that quarter. The “ party of 





* Such news arrived while this paper was in the press. —Ep, 
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action” means Mazzini and the old republicans; and a few words will 
not be wasted in explaining what these men, their views, and their policy 
really are. It may be assumed that they are honest, sincere, and many 
of them high-minded patriots. They are nevertheless most assuredly em- 
barrassing—and, in proportion to their successful action, impeding—the 
course of their country towards the goal which the best of them would 
die to see her reach. Of real theoretical republicanism there is very little 
in Italy. But of men who have all their lives been sufferers from the 
evil government of princes, there are many. Of the miseries and vices of 
monarchical rule such as it is seen almost over the whole of continental 
Europe, these men have had large experience and intimate knowledge. Of 
the nature of constitutional royalty they are for the most part profoundly 
ignorant. They are passionate, prejudiced, and unjust. It could hardly 
be that they should be otherwise. And much of prejudice and injustice 
should be pardoned to their sufferings and genuine love of their country. 
There is a feeling, too, in many of these veterans in the liberal cause,— 
unjust, perhaps, and unreasonable, but yet not altogether inexcusable,—of 
jealous hostility against the statesmen to whose lot it has fallen to accom- 
plish, with little or nothing of personal suffering, the great work for which 
they have suffered long years of imprisonment or exile. The jealousies, 
impatience, and violence of these men produce a division in the ranks of 
Italian patriots regrettable in any case, and which might become danger- 
ous if the march of events were likely to be less rapid; and, despite the 
sympathy which may be felt for them personally, it is absolutely necessary 
that the government should neither permit its plans to be interfered 
with, nor its authority to be set at nought, by them. 

It will be readily understood that the recent enterprise of Garibaldi, 
and the extent to which the “ volunteer” system has been carried, have 
afforded opportunities for doing both these things. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of Florence a notable instance occurred, no longer ago than 
the 30th of August, of the difficulties and dangers which the unavoidable 
admission of the nation itself to assist personally in achieving what all 
classes are so anxious to bring about, is liable to cause. Some 2,000 armed 
men were collected in a camp at a place called Castel Pucci, about six 
miles from Florence, under the leadership of the well-known Nicotera. 
They had been permitted to assemble there for the purpose of joining 
Garibaldi in Sicily. But shortly before the time at which they should 
have started on this expedition, Mazzini, sure as the stormy petrel to 
. appear when ugly weather is at hand, was known to be moving to and fro 
between Florence and Castel Pucci. The government were well aware of 
the fact, and of the consequences likely to arise from it. The arrest of 
Mazzini, on the strength of former condemnations, would have been legal 
and perfectly justifiable. That course was proposed; and the Tuscan 
government wisely and generously decided against it. But from the fact 
of Mazzini’s presence at Castel Pucci arose the necessity of arresting 
Nicotera, to prevent his leading his little army directly against the Roman 
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frontiers. Of course it were a needless waste of time to point out the expe- 
diency of preventing such an expedition. It will be remembered that 
Garibaldi wished, some months back, to have done the same thing. He 
afterwards yielded to the urgent desire of the government that nothing 
of the kind should be attempted. It is very possible that he may have 
retained his own opinion of the expediency of such a step; but the 
undoubted truthfulness and loyalty of the man put quite out of the ques- 
tion any suspicion of his abetting clandestinely that which he had openly 
agreed to give up. Well, Nicotera was arrested; and within a few hours 
afterwards, Florence heard the agreeable tidings that his 2,000 volunteers 
were marching on the capital to take back their general by force of arms! 
A couple of squadrons of dragoons were hastily despatched to meet, and, 
in any case, prevent their advance. The two forces met on the road, and 
the leaders on either side entered into parley. Fortunately, Nicotera had 
yielded to the representations of the authorities at Florence ; and the 
officer leading the regulars was able to assyre the volunteer leaders that 
their general should be at Castel Pucci within a few hours. With some 
difficulty the 2,000 were persuaded to return quietly to their camp. 
But the trouble was not yet over. Nicotera went off with them that same 
night to Leghorn, and they were safely embarked for Sicily, Thereupon 
four Sardinian vessels made their appearance, and it became known that 
they had orders to escort the yolunteers to the Sicilian coast. Upon this the 
volunteers positively refused to start, threatening to come on shore again 
immediately ; and again there was a moment when things had a very 
ugly appearance. The National Guard of Leghorn were hastily called out ; 
and it was reassuring to observe that in Leghorn, perhaps, with the 
exception of Genoa, the city where there is more of red tendency than 
in any cther in Italy, neither the National Guard nor the population 
showed the slightest desire to take part with the volunteers against the 
government. The turbulent youths were disarmed,—to receive their 
weapons again at the end of their voyage: and so all was well that ended 
well! 

But this incident is sufficient to show the dangers that would arise 
were the present situation much prolonged, from the circumstance that 
the government of the country is held back—by considerations which 
volunteer generals, parties of action, and hot-headed patriots either cannot 
understand or recklessly ignore—from leading the nation in the path it is 
bent on following. It is a hard, an anomalous, and a dangerous position 
for an energetic, a patriotic, and a strong government, to be compelled to 
see the work which the nation insists on doing, and which it would fain 
do with and for the nation, taken out of its hands by irresponsible agents, 
and to be exposed to loss of influence and popularity by taunting com- 
parisons between their own most unwilling inaction and the activity of 
those who axe untrammelled by political considerations. And it is no small 
praise, no uncertain indication of veritable patriotism, that the hardship and 
bitterness of this position has not prompted the government to play the 
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dog in the manger: has never induced it to throw obstacles in the way of 
those who were attempting the work taken out of its own hands. Every 
assistance, on the contrary, which it was possible to afford, has been given 
with the utmost self-abnegation. It would be as yet inopportune to go into 
detailed statements in proof of the accuracy of this assertion. They will 
be forthcoming in due season. 

But it would be well for those governments who are friends of “order,” 
who have an instinctive dislike of “revolution,” and a dread of power 
passing into the hands of men tied by no international understandings, 
—who recognize no cabinet conventionalisms, and who are determined to 
put their hands to what lies before them to do, undeterred by long-sighted 
views of ulterior political consequences ;—it would be well if governments 
who like none of these things, would consider the danger of compelling 
the government of King Victor Emmanuel to let the real lead of the 
nation they govern pass into other hands. Hopes are entertained that 
such considerations have not been without weight in the mind of the 
Emperor Napoleon. The Baron Ricasoli, with whose unreplaceable services 
in the highest duties of organizing the nation he has so powerfully con- 
tributed to enfranchise, Italy cannot dispense, sigh as he may for retire- 
ment and well-earned rest—Ricasoli is understood to have succeeded in 
placing the false position held by the Italian government before the 
Emperor so forcibly, as to have led him to see the expediency of putting a 
term to it. And there is reason to believe that at Chambery it was 
arranged that the Italian government should be at liberty to take up a position 
felt to be necessary for the preservation of their authority in the country. 

The dangers arising from the state of things described would have 
been infinitely greater had any man but such an one as Garibaldi—and it 
is about the same thing as saying any man save him—been at the head of 
the volunteer movement. It is a misfortune, which it is useless to attempt 
to conceal, and which less chivalrous-natured men than he have endea- 
voured to turn to account, that there is little love between the Prime 
Minister at Turin and Garibaldi. Nice, as ill-fate would have it, is 
Garibaldi’s birthplace. The rest is easily understood, without adding 
another word. 

The general, too, has been through life, till recently, a consistent 
Republican ; made such by the same causes that have made so many in 
Italy. But Garibaldi has seen that the only safe and certain path to the 
one paramount object of every good Italian, is by the constitutional 
monarchy of Victor Emmanuel. He has accepted this solution. He has 
promised fealty to King Victor; he is taking crowns for him and for a 
united Italy. And no personal bitterness or pique against this or another 
minister, no intrigues of old republican comrades, no temptation of the 
sweets of power in his own hands, will make him swerve one hair’s breadth 
from his straight and loyal path. This is recognized as a fact, certain as 
the rising of to-morrow’s sun. And the certainty has been of infinite 
importance to the cause of Italian regeneration. 
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Of course, on every occasion, when wrong-headed men have sought to 
direct the volunteer movement into paths which it was simply impossible 
for the government to permit, as in the case of Nicotera’s escapade above 
mentioned, it has been asserted that all was done by Garibaldi’s authority 
and consent. It is very desirable, as well for the credit of the general’s 
consistency as to destroy the notion that diffidence exists between him 
and the government, that all such statements should be decisively contra- 
dicted. So far is Garibaldi from now approving the idea of marching 
across the frontiers to invade the Papal States, that, the general's 
sudden, solitary, and mysterious departure from Sicily, which recently 
gave so much employment to the conjectures of the newspapers, was 
caused solely by the necessity of hurrying in person to prevent an expedi- 
tion planned for the same purpose. 

It may be mentioned, though the fact has no permanent importance, 
that the silly and unsuccessful attempt of the Veloce to cut out a Neapolitan 
ship of war, J/ Monarca, was undertaken without orders, by the commander 
of the Veloce, to the general’s great disgust. 

While these lines are penned, men are in hourly expectation of news 
from Naples, which will change the whole aspect of the situation, and 
change it for the better. Any movement at Naples, anything like a pro- 
nunciamento of the people, the flight of the king, a popular demand even 
of a tumultuary nature for annexation, would be immediately responded 
to by the entry of Italian troops into Naples. It is to be regretted that 
the Neapolitans have chosen rather to await the arrival of Garibaldi, than 
to initiate a spontaneous movement for their own freedom. They will cry 
to Hercules, instead of putting their own shoulder to the wheel. Perhaps 
it may be held as an excuse, that they see Hercules so infallibly coming to 
their aid. Whichever deliverers may reach them first—the volunteers or 
the regulars—the latter will not intervene unless invited in some such 
way as described above. But that invitation may come even at the 
eleventh hour; and it would be accepted with an alacrity which would 
show the “party of action” how desirous the government, which they 
abuse for want of activity, is of becoming itself the party of action in 
the most emphatic sense of the word. 

An Italian army and Italian ministers will then meet an army of 
Italian volunteers and their victorious general in Naples. Will there be 
danger from such rencontre? It is a position which might well become 
dangerous. But the master of the situation will be Garibaldi. And 
where that is the case there can be no serious peril to the cause of Italian 
unity and independence. 


Fiorences, September 4, 1860, 
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Since the Article “ London the Stronghold of England” appeared in this 
serial in June last, the subject of the probable invasion of the country has 
been continually before Parliament and the public; but both the political 
and military aspects of the question have materially altered. Touching 
the former, we have had Lord Palmerston’s speech of 23rd July (a strange 
sequel to the Treaty of Commerce), answered by the letter of Louis 
Napoleon to Count Persigny, and the reassuring speech of the Count 
addressed to the General Council of the Department of the Loire. As 
affecting the latter, we have had the Defences of the Realm Bill; the 
warnings of Lord Ellenborough and Sir De Lacy Evans in the two Houses 
of Parliament, besides a flood of pamphlets by eminent military officers; 
the launch of the Pallas at L’Orient, and the experimental cruise of the 
La Gloire—both powerful armour-plated frigates already built by France; 
the final announcement by the Secretary of the Admiralty that France 
will have ten such vessels to our four; and some most important experi- 
ments made at Portsmouth and Eastbourne, as to the relative powers of 
iron plates and masonry for resisting modern projectiles. Let us consider 
the question briefly in its new phases. 

It will save a great deal of talk, if, in future, the probability of 
invasion is considered irrespective of the person who occupies the throne 
of France. The warlike preparations across the Channel were not com- 
menced by Louis Napoleon. If the invasion of England were part of his 
settled programme, it would scarcely have been deferred till now. On the 
other hand, “a policy of suspicion” was condemned by all our statesmen 
when the French Empire was re-established; and as to the “mistrust 
excited everywhere since the war in Italy,” to which our attention is 
directed by the Emperor himself, it ought scarcely to be felt in England, 
for this simple reason, that the less ground we now have for believing the 
Italian war to have been undertaken with disinterested motives,—or “ for 
an idea,” merely,—the more clearly does it seem established that Louis 
Napoleon has not wished to pick a quarrel with England. He will never 
again, we may trust, have the opportunities he has let slip. Nor should 
we allow our judgment to be affected by the illustration of the proverb 
“qui s’excuse, s'accuse,” which we find in the Emperor’s letter. When he 
says, “I had renounced Savoy and Nice,” he owns he had previously set 
his heart upon them, even although it may really have been “ the extra- 
ordinary additions to Piedmont alone that caused him to resume the desire 
to see united to France provinces essentially French.” When he assures 
us, that “ since Villafranca, he has neither done, nor even thought, anything 
which could alarm any one,” we can’t help mentally asking, “ But before 
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Villafranca, what?” The idea is put into our heads, although England may 
have nothing to do with it. But besides the Emperor’s letter we have had 
Count Persigny’s speech. He assures us that “the military réle of France 
in Europe is at an end,” and that “it affords him great happiness to be 
conscientiously able to say, that an era of peace and prosperity is now 
opening for Europe.” But the French ambassador does more. He 
explains to us the réle forced upon France since 1815, and supplies us 
with the rationale of the new Empire, reconciling all subsequent events 
with the famous declaration at Bordeaux, “ L’Empire c'est la paix.” 
What Dr. Newman’s theory of development is to the Roman Church, 
Count Persigny’s exposition is to the French Empire. Both account, with 
some logical consistency, for what puzzled us sorely before, But both 
labour under the great disadvantage of being entirely new, and of being 
propounded after other theories had been advanced by those who ought 
best to have known their own belief. We are informed that in saying 
that “the Empire means peace,” the Emperor does ‘not pretend to 
abolish war’’—an assurance now scarcely required; but we are further 
told, that ‘the apprehensions entertained in Germany respecting the 
Rhine frontiers, and the fears of an invasion current in England, do not 
merit serious discussion.” If all this had only been spoken before the 
regal] meetings at Baden and Téplitz, and the Emperor of Austria’s toast 
at Salzburg, ‘‘ The union of the princes and the people of Germany,” and 
before Lord John Russell declared in Parliament, that since the cession of 
Savoy and Nice to France, England had ‘resolved to re-cultivate her older 
European alliances,” not merely England, but the whole Continent, might 
have been satisfied. 

- It is from France, and France alone, that we run any risk of invasion. 
We must not forget the now exiled Prince Joinville’s pamphlet (Man 
proposes, God disposes!) The emblems of peace and war—the olive- 
branch and sword—which the present Emperor points at in Marseilles 
and Toulon—have no such defiant antithesis as the War Report of the 
National Assembly of France, published in 1851, coincident with our Peace 
Exhibition. A position of natural antagonism has been publicly recognized 
between the two countries for the last twenty years, to say nothing of our 
ancient rivalries and former wars ; and if more were required to direct the 
attention of England across the Channel, there is Cherbourg. 

It is needless to enter upon a comparison of the relative strength of 
France and England for war. We do not require or wish to rival her in 
her army. The naval strength of the two countries is as yet nearly equal; 
but, reserving the question of the nature and result of a conflict between 
the fleets of England and France, let us consider what are the preparations 
proposed for repelling invasion, ‘in the absence of our fleet.” 

The Royal Commissioners recommended that about twelve millions 
should be expended on fortifications for our dockyards and arsenals, and 
for floating-batteries; but were of opinion “that further works would 
be necessary for the defence of the metropolis,”—“ for shielding the heart 
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of the empire against attack,” and also “ that works of defence should 
be provided for our commercial ports.” The Government have partially 
adopted the Commissioners’ recommendations as regards the dockyards 
and arsenals, but think London cannot be fortified. This result would 
be far from satisfactory, if our safety depended upon fortifications. 
The Queen’s speech on the prorogation of Parliament contrasts the 
meagreness of the Goyernment’s present plan with the large promise 
made to the country a year before. On 20th August, 1859, Commis- 
sioners were appointed by her Majesty ‘‘to consider the defences of the 
United Kingdom;” on 28th August, 1860, the House of Commons is 
thanked by her Majesty ‘‘for the provision they have made for those 
defences which are essential for the security of her dockyards and arsenals.” 
And even this is an exaggeration; for all that the Royal Commissioners 
considered to be essential for the security of our dockyards is not to be 
carried out, and what they expressly recommended for the defence of our 
chief arsenal at Woolwich has been set aside. 

The works proposed to be executed are also to occupy some four or 
five years in constructing. For the present year two millions only are 
taken; and the works are, as a general rule, only for sea defences, 
though partly for land defences at Plymouth, Chatham, and Portsmouth. 
Thus, without adopting Mr. Bright’s views, as to the under-estimated 
cost of all government works, and looking to find, at the end of twelve 
months, the two millions all expended, but only one-half the projected 
works completed,—it is evident that England will not, within a year, be 
a whit more secure from her fortifications, in case of invasion, than she 
is at this moment. 

There is, however, a general agreement of opinion that our great 
danger will only begin—if London fails to be made our “stronghold,’”— 
when the dockyard fortifications are completed. The mischief will only 
be done when we have built extensive works at a distance from the 
metropolis, to lock up our land forces, in expectation of an antiquated 
“war of posts,’ while an inyader makes direct for London. Captain 
Sullivan, R.N., in his evidence before the Royal Commissioners, said :— 
“Tf you make Portsmouth impregnable, and an invading army ever land, 
it makes it the more certain they will go to London.” Sir John Burgoyne 
says; ‘“ What I should be afraid of would be placing permanent works at 
Portsdown, and not being able to occupy the position. Ifa French army 
landed on any part of the coast, London would be the first point for which 
they would make. I think that that is their only chance.” 

Mr. Sidney Herbert differs from the veteran Master-General of Forti- 
fications. He alludes to the proposal put forward in this Magazine for 
the defence of London by what he calls six large forts something like ten 
miles apart—omitting all notice of the intermediate works proposed,— 
and says, with apparent triumph, that “he does not think a com- 
mander about to make an incursion into London would stop, if he knew 
there was a fort on each side of him five miles off.” But when he comes 
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to argue in favour of fortifications at Portsmouth, Dover, and Chatham, 
still farther off from the capital, he changes his views of military strategy ; 
he calls them “really the outworks of London;” and thinks “ their 
position must enter largely into the plan of strategists contemplating an 
attack on London.” It is unnecessary to reply to this. Sir John Burgoyne 
has done so. 

Lord Palmerston detailed the expenditure incurred by foreign States 
upon fortifications, the principal of which, besides Cherbourg, being those 
at Cronstadt and round Paris; but he omitted to notice that Paris is a 
capital, and Cronstadt only the sea defence of St. Petersburg. He men- 
tions also the fortresses built at the close of the war in 1815, on the 
frontiers of the Netherlands, now forming part of Belgium ; but he omits to 
state that most of these have since been abandoned, in order to concentrate 
the whole defence of the kingdom round Antwerp. If we adopt fortifica- 
tions for some “ vital” points, such as dockyards, we must not leave the 
most vital of all unfortified. Our danger will lie in a mixture of incomplete 
systems. The Government admit this in a negative way, and evidently have 
not faith in what they have resolved upon. They do not propose to fortify 
Woolwich, but, in consequence, they abandon it, and provide another 
arsenal at Cannock Chase, inland, about 80 miles distant from Liverpool, 
and 120 from London. Were it possible, we ought, in like manner, to be 
provided with another metropolis; but as that cannot be, the metropolis is 
to be left exposed to a danger thought too great for the stores at Woolwich ! 
A high military authority * has written: “The capital is the centre of the 
national life, and it must not be left to the risk of a sudden, bold attack. 
If Vienna in 1805, Berlin in 1806, Madrid in 1808, had been fortified, 
the results of Ulm, Jena, and Burgos would have been different. If Paris 
in 1814-15 could have held out for eight days, what might have been the 
effect on events?” Paris has since been fortified. Are we the only 
people whose rulers will not profit even by experience ? 

Practically, in the meantime, we are left to ‘‘an army in the field” to 
repel invasion. This need not cause us undue anxiety. Sir John 
Burgoyne is of opinion that landing in the face of an enemy is the most 
desperate of undertakings; and we have a power of concentrating our 
forces, by means of our railways and telegraphs, unrivalled in any other 
country. The Government, by neglecting the warning of Lord Ellen- 
borough, and not even listening to Sir De Lacy Evans on the subject of 
defending London, have accepted a grave responsibility; and it is to be 
presumed they have a well-organized scheme for our defence, by a proper 
distribution of our army, militia, and volunteers, and preconcerted arrange- 
ments against surprises, feints, and decoys, aided by means of electric 
telegraphs and light signals. Our present reliance must be in our power 
of concentrating, at a moment’s notice, some thousands of troops, with 
Armstrong batteries, upon an enemy’s ships and transports. Our natural 
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advantages are great; and it seems now to be admitted that those arising 
from scientific improvements and discoveries are greater for our defence 
than for any attack upon our shores. Among these should be noticed 
the new portable electric light, invented by Professor Way, which will 
enable us to complete our system of telegraphy by night, both at sea 
and on land. The Scientific Committee of the War Department are now 
busily engaged in devising a system of signals by light-flashes, which can 
be produced with the greatest ease by means of this invention. 

But the question of fortifications or no fortifications, has lately lost 
much of its interest. In the same month of August last, in which Lord 
Palmerston was enlarging upon the great advantages of masonry works 
over all other kinds of material defences, but inconsistently proposing to 
leave London without such protection, it was narrated in the newspapers 
that‘experiments had at last been made against steel and iron armour for 
ships, scientifically constructed with the view of diverting the shot and 
causing it to glance off, instead of clumsily attempting to resist it by mere 
strength of material alone, and that the results were most satisfactory ; 
also that a complementary experiment had been made upon a martello 
tower, which proved that the vaunted masonry-work was worthless against 
modern ordnance. At less than 200 yards, butts of iron and steel plates, 
fixed so as to be struck by the shot at an angle of 45 deg., were fired 
at with a 10-inch gun, and struck again and again without being pene- 
trated. At more than 1,000 yards’ distance, a martello tower at East- 
bourne—“ very old and solid”—with walls on the land side 6} feet thick, 
and 9 feet thick to seaward, was crumbled to pieces by Armstrong guns. 

These facts, and the subsequent announcement that the armour-ship 
Pallas was launched at L’Orient, while the Za Gloire had made a suc- 
cessful experimental trip, in which her speed was above 13 knots, have 
directed public attention very earnestly once more to our Navy. France 
intends to have ten of these vessels, England only four! ‘With these odds 
against us, invasion is not our great danger. Our navy, our commerce, 
our colonies, are at stake. Naval men have long considered line-of-battle 
ships built of wood as doomed. To encounter rifled cannon and shells 
filled with molten iron, they think we have now but the choice of two 
kinds of vessels—iron-plated ships, and gunboats. In an Article in the 
United Service Magazine for June, and in the able pamphlets of Lieut.- 
Colonel Alexander, this is laid down as an axiom. Across the Channel 
it has been accepted, and already acted on. 

What is England to do? Now that we can have invulnerable floating 
batteries, capable alike of maintaining a fixed station or of mancuvring 
in a general engagement, and which can be constructed with tenfold the 
rapidity of masonry works, should not our dockyards and arsenals be 
defended by means of these, as our second sea-line, instead of by fixed 
fortifications? Even before experiments had been made for diverting shot 
by means of oblique metal surfaces, the superiority of iron vessels, and 
the necessity of some cover for guns, had been recognized. The Defence 
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Commissioners recommended the building of moveable floating batteries 
as “highly efficient for defensive purposes,” and that these vessels 
should have their guns mounted in the manner proposed by Captain 
Cowper Coles, R.N. On this plan the guns are placed on turn-tables, 
under shot-proof circular shields or cupolas, having portholes almost 
entirely closed by the guns. ‘The security thus obtained against shot 
and shells filled with molten iron, contrasted with the exposure at the 
gaping portholes of a battery built in the ordinary way, will be seen 
at a glance from the accompanying diagrams. Fig. 1 is a section of an 


iron-cased vessel with ordinary ports. Fig. 2 represents two guns 
placed on the deck of such a vessel under one of Captain Coles’s shields. 
In the lecture from which these drawings are copied, and which was 
delivered in the Royal United Service Institution on the 29th June last, 
is also given a side view of a vessel constructed with shields, compared 
with a section of the Warrior, which is here reproduced (fig. 3). The 


whole of one such vessel is not half the size of the other. The three- 
decker will present an area of 10,150 feet, and is inflammable and vulne- 
rable to shot through the portholes ; the shield-ship only exposes 3,750 
feet, wholly invulnerable to shot, and uninflammable. 

The sides of these shield-ships, Captain Coles proposes, should be 
sloped or angulated, on the principle of diverting the shot, as patented by 
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Mr. Josiah Jones, of Liverpool. It was upon a target, or section of a vessel, 
prepared by that gentleman, that the successful experiments referred to 
were made at Portsmouth, in August; and, although further experi- 
ments are yet to be made, which may modify the application of this 
principle in detail, its main features will be found exhibited in the 
diagram (fig. 4) copied from the specification of the patent. Armour- 
shields on a similar principle may yet be ¢ 

applied to. the bows of ordinary ships-of- I Fig. 4. 

war, to guard them from being raked, 

till near enough to deliver an over- RGA 
whelming broadside. Fortifications and m2 ee 
land-batteries can also 7 At 

be thus protected; and 

now that ordnance is 

reduced in weight, field- 

batteries will probably 


















































hereafter go into ac- 
tion under cover of 
portable screens or 
mantlets of steel and 
iron. With the means 
of turning-off shot and 
shells, we have the an- 
tidote to rifled ordnance. 
It will scarcely be believed, when these matters are thus treated as 
new, and if their importance is considered, that Captain Coles’s invention 
dates so far back as 1855, and that up to this time no experiments what- 
ever have been made to test its efficiency. But so it is. Mr. Jones's 
patent is only dated 1st November, 1859, and it is satisfactory to find 
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that first experiments have been already made to test the principle of 
his invention. In The Times of 6th, 8th, and 10th August last, a full 
account of these experiments will be found ; and it is stated they are pre- 
liminary to others which will, at last, be carried out to test the system of 
Captain Cowper Coles. 

Some doubt has recently been expressed as to the wisdom of building 
iron-plated vessels, because the wall-sided Trusty, and upright armour- 
plates intended for the Warrior, have been penetrated and broken ; it 
also being found that even when these plates are not penetrated, the 
whole framework behind them is loosened, from the concussion of the 
heavy shot. This is an argument against wall-sided armour-ships ; but 
not against another mode of construction for diverting, instead of attempt- 
ing to resist, the shot. In The Times of September 14, it is stated that 
experiments had been made on numerous iron plates, but “the only 
results that have been obtained have been the success of the Jones's 
angulated principle.” 

It has recently been noticed how little is doing to the masonry-works 
at Cherbourg. The forts on the Digue are left uncompleted, and one of 
them is rent from top to bottom. The basins are also nearly empty ; for, 
with modern projectiles, Cherbourg might at present be bombarded from 
the sea. But how long will this beso? In an Article quoted by The Times 
from Galignani, in February, 1859, relating to armour-clad ships, we find 
how Cherbourg may be protected: “ These floating citadels, mounted with 
guns of the largest calibre, and maneuvring at a port or roadstead, will, 
when two or three are together, keep off the whole of an enemy’s squadron, 
and protect the arsenal and towns from the reach of any projectile.” 

Let us have our various seaports thus protected by invulnerable vessels 
of a new and scientific construction, without masts, with guns under 
cover, and capable of steaming twelve or fourteen knots an hour; and 
what enemy will dare approach us? These vessels might be stationed 
so as to bar the approach of any ship, and keep the enemy at such 
a distance that not a single dockyard or harbour could be bom- 
barded. They could stand across the path of any venturesome com- 
mander, and could not be passed by other armour-plated vessels, as all 
fixed fortifications might be. Such batteries placed at the Needles, the 
Nab, and south of the Isle of Wight, would not only afford a better 
protection to Portsmouth Dockyard than sea-face fortifications, but also be 
able, by extending their cordon, if necessary, to give equally effective 
protection to the hundreds of merchant-ships which would assuredly seek 
such protection at Spithead on the first outbreak of war—but seek for it in 
vain, unless we have armour-plated ships to cope with those of France. 
The matter is very obvious. Invasion is not our chief danger. And if 
iron-plated vessels can be made, either superior or equal to masonry, our 
second line of defence, as well as our first, ought to be Afloat—our future 
Bulwarks must be of Iron. 





Roundabout Payers —He. VIII. 


Oe 
DE JUVENTUTE. 


UR last Paper of this veracious and round- 

about series related to a period which can 

only be historical to a great number of 

readers of this Magazine. Four I saw at 

the station to-day with orange-covered 

books in their hands, who can but have 

known George IV. by books, and statues, 

and pictures. Elderly gentlemen were in 

their prime, old men instheir middle age, 

when he reigned over us. His image 

remains on coins; on a picture or two 
hanging here and there in a Club or old-fashioned dining-room; on 
horseback, as at Trafalgar Square, for example, where I defy any 
monarch to look more uncomfortable. He turns up in sundry memoirs 
and histories which have been published of late days; in Mr. Massey’s 
History ; in the Buckingham and Grenville Correspondence; and gentle- 
men who have accused a certain writer of disloyalty are referred to those 
volumes to see whether the picture drawn of George is overcharged. 
Charon has paddled him off; he has mingled with the crowded republic 
of the dead. His effigy smiles from a canvas or two. Breechless he 
bestrides his steed in Trafalgar Square. I believe he still wears his robes 
at Madame Tussaud’s (Madame herself having quitted Baker Street and 
life, and found him she modelled t’other side the Stygian stream). On 
the head of a five-shilling piece we still occasionally come upon him, with 
St. George, the dragon-slayer, on the other side of the coin. Ah me! 
did this George slay many dragons? Was he a brave, heroic champion, 
and rescuer of virgins? Well! well! have you and I overcome all the 
dragons that assail us? come alive and victorious out of all the caverns 
which we have entered in life, and succoured, at risk of life and limb, all 
poor distressed persons in whose naked limbs the dragon Poverty is about 
to fasten his fangs, whom the dragon Crime is poisoning with his horrible 
breath, and about to crunch up and devour? O my royal liege! O my 
gracious prince and warrior! You a champion to fight that monster? 
Your feeble spear ever pierce that slimy paunch or plated back? See how 
the flames come gurgling out of his red-hot brazen throat! What a 
roar! Nearer and nearer he trails, with eyes flaming like the lamps of a 
railroad engine. How he squeals, rushing out through the darkness of 
his tunnel! Now he is near. Now he is here. And now—what ?— 
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lance, shield, knight, feathers, horse and all? O horror, horror! Next 
day, round the monster’s cave, there lie a few bones more. You, who 
wish to keep yours in your skins, be thankful that you are not called 
upon to go out and fight dragons: Be grateful that they don’t sally out 
and swallow you. Keep a wise distance from their caves, lest you pay 
too dearly for approaching them. Remember that years passed, and whole 
districts were ravaged, before the warriur came who was able to cope with 
the devouring monster. When that knight does make his appearance, 
with all my heart let us go out and welcome him with our best songs, 
huzzahs, and laurel wreaths, and eagerly recogni#é his valour and victory. 
But he comes only seldom. Countless knights were slain before St. George 
won the battle. In the battle of life are we all going to tty for the honours 
of championship? If wé can do our duty, if We can keep our place pretty 
honourably through the combat, let us say Létis Déé/ at the end of it, ds 
the firing ceases, and the night falls over the field, 

The old were middle-aged, thé elderly were it their priiié, then, thirty 
years since, when ‘yon royal George was still fighting the dragon: As for 
you, iny pretty lass, with your saucy hat and golden tresses tiithbled in 
your net, and you, my spruce young gentleman in your mandarin’s cap (the 
young folks at the countiy-place where I am staying are so attired), your 
parents were unknown to each other, and wore short frocks and short 
jackets, at the date of this five-shilling piece. Only to-day I met 4 dog- 
cart cramimeéd with children—children with moustachios and mandarin 
caps—children with saucy hats and hair-nets—children in short frocks 
and knickerbockers (surely the prettiest boy’s dress that has appeared 
these hundred years)—childten from twenty years of age to six; and 
father, with mother by his side, driving in front—and on father’s coun- 
tenance I saw that very laugh which I remember perféetly in the time 
when this crown-piece was coined—in his time; ih Kitg George’s time, 
when we were school-boys seated on the same form. The smile was just 
as broad, as bright, as jolly, as I remember it in the past—unforgotten, 
though not seen or thought of, for how many decades of years, and quite 
aud instantly familiar, though s0 long out of sight. 

Any contemporary of that coin who takes it up and reads the inscrip- 
tion round the laurelled head, “ Georgius IV. Britanhiarum Rex: Fid. Def. 
1823,” if he will but look steadily enotigh at the round, and utter the proper 
incantation, I daresay may conjure back his life there. Look well, my 
elderly friend, and tell mé what you see? First, I see a Sultan, with 
hair, beautiful hair, and a crown of laurels tound his head, and his nume 
is Georgius Rex. Fid. Def., and 80 on: ‘Now the Sultan has disappeared ; 
and what is that I see? A boy,—a boy in a jacket. He is at a desk; he 
has great books before him, Latin and Greek books and dictionaries. Yes, 
but behind the great books, which he pretends to read, is a little one, with 
pictures, which he is really reading. It is—yes, I can read now—it is 
the Heart of Mid Lothian, by the author of Waverley—or, no, it is Life 
in London, or the Adventures of Corinthian Tom, Jeremiah. Hawthorn, 
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and their friend Bob Logic, by Pierce Egan; and it has pictures—oh! such 
funny pictures! As he reads, there comes behind the boy; a man, 4 
dervish, in a black gown, like a woman, and a black square cap, and he 
has 4 book in each hand, and he seizes the boy who is reading the picture- 
book, and lays his head upon one of his books, aiid smacks it with the 
other: The boy makes faces, and so that picture disappears. 

Now the boy has grown bigger. He has got on a black gown and cap, 
something like the detvish. He is at a table, with ever so many bottles on 
it, and fruit, and tobacco; and other young dervishes coitie in. They 
seem as if they were singing. To them enters di old moollah, he takes 
down their names, and orders them all to go to bed. What is this? a 
carriage, with four beautiful horses all galloping—a mai in red is blowing 
a trumpet. Many young men are on the cartiage—one of them is driving 
the horses. Surely they won’t drive into that—ah! they have all disap- 
peared! And now I see one of the young men alone. He is walking in 
a street—a dark street—presently a light comes to a window. There is 
the shadow of a lady who passes. He stands there till the light goes out. 
Now he is in a room scribbling on a piece of paper, and kissing a miniature 
every how and then. They seem to be lines each pretty much of a length. 
Ican read heart, smart, dart; Mary, fairy ; Cupid, stupid} true, you; and 
never mind what more. Bah! itis bosh. Now see, he has got 4 gowii on again, 
and a wig of white hair on his head, aud he is sitting with other dervishes 
in a great room full of them, and on a throne in the middle is an old 
Sultan in ‘scarlet, sitting before a desk, and he wears a wig too—atid the 
young man gets upand speaks tohim. And now what is here? Heisina 
room with ever so many children, and the miniature hanging up. Can it 
be 4 likeness of that woman who is sitting beforé that copper urn, witli 
a silver vase in her hand, from which she is pouring hot liquor into cups? 
Was she ever a fairy? She is as fat as a hippopotamus now. He is 
sitting on a divan by the fire. He has a paper on his knees. Read the 
name of the paper. It is the Superfine Review. It inclines to think that 
Mr. Dickens is not a true gentleman, that Mr. Thackeray is not a true 
gentleman, and that when the one is pert and the other is arch, we, the 
gentlemen of the Superfine Review, think, and think rightly, that we have 
some cause to be indignant. The great cause wliy modern humour and 
modern sentimentalism repel us, is that they are unWarraiitably familiar. 
Now, Mr. Sterne, the Superfine Reviewer thinks, “ was a true sentimentalist, 
because he was above all things a ttue gentleman.” The flattering infer- 
ence is obvious: let us be thankful for having an elegant moralist watch- 
ing over us, and learn, if not too old, to imitate his highbred politeness 
and catch his unobtrusive grace. If we are unwarrantably faniiliar, we 
know who is not. If we repel by pertness, we know who never does. If 
our language offends, we know whose is always modest. O pity! ‘The 
vision has disappeared off the silver, the images of youth and the past are 
vanishing away! We who have lived before railways were made, belong 
to another world. In how many hours could the Prince of Wales drive 
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from Brighton to London, with a light carriage built expressly, and relays 
of horses longing to gallop the next stage? Do you remember Sir Some- 
body, the coachman of the Age, who took our half-crown so affably? It 
was only yesterday ; but what a gulph between now and then! Then was 
the old world. Stage-coaches, more or less swift, riding-horses, pack- 
horses, highwaymen, knights in armour, Norman invaders, Roman legions, 
Druids, Ancient Britons painted blue, and so forth—all these belong to 
the old period. I will concede a halt in the midst of it, and allow that 
gunpowder and printing tended to modernize the world. But your rail- 
road starts the new era, and we of a certain age belong to the new time 
and the old one. We are of the time of chivalry as well as the Black Prince 
or Sir Walter Manny. We are of the age of steam. We have stepped 
out of the old world on to Brunel’s vast deck, and across the waters 
ingens patet tellus. Towards what new continent are we wending? to 
what new laws, new manners, new politics, vast new expanses of liberties 
unknown as yet, or only surmised? I used to know a man who had 
invented a flying-machine. “Sir,” he would say, “give me but five 
hundred pounds, and I will make it. It is so simple of construction that 
I tremble daily lest some other person should light upon and patent my 
discovery.” Perhaps faith was wanting ; perhaps the five hundred pounds. 
He is dead, and somebody else must make the flying-machine. But that 
will only be a step forward on the journey already begun since we quitted 
the old world. There it lies on the other side of yonder embankments. 
You young folks have never seen it; and Waterloo is to you no more 
than Agincourt, and George IV. than Sardanapalus. We elderly people 
have lived in that prerailroad world, which has passed into limbo and 
vanished from undér us. I tell you it was firm under our feet once, 
and not long ago. They have raised those railroad embankments up, 
and shut off the old world that was behind them. Climb up that bank 
on which the irons are laid, and look to the other side—it is gone. 
There is no other side. Try and catch yesterday. Where is it? Here 
is a Times newspaper, dated Monday 26th, and this is Tuesday, 27th. 
Suppose you deny there was such a day as yesterday ? 

We who lived before railways, and survive out of the ancient world, 
are like Father Noah and his family out of the Ark. The children will 
gather round and say to us patriarchs, “Tell us, grandpapa, about the 
old world.” And we shall mumble our old stories; and we shall drop off 
one by one; and there will be fewer and fewer of us, and these very old 
and feeble. There will be but ten prerailroadites left: then three—then 
two—then one—then 0! If the hippopotamus had the least sensibility 
(of which I cannot trace any signs either in his hide or his face), I think 
he would go down to the bottom of his tank, and never come up again. 
Does he not see that he belongs to bygone ages, and that his great 
hulking barrel of a body is out of place in these times? What has 
he in common with the brisk young life surrounding him? In the 
watches of the night, when the keepers are asleep, when the birds are 
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on one leg, when even the little armadillo is quiet, and the monkeys have 
ceased their chatter,—he, I mean the hippopotamus, and the elephant, and 
the long-necked giraffe, perhaps may lay their heads together and have a 
colloquy about the great silent antediluvian world which they remember, 
where mighty monsters floundered through the ooze, crocodiles basked on 
the banks, and dragons darted out of the caves and waters before men 
were made to slay them. We who lived before railways—are antediluvians 
—we must pass away. We are growing scarcer every day; and old—old— 
very old relicts of the times when George was still fighting the Dragon. 

Not long since, a company of horse-riders paid a visit to our watering- 
place. We went to see them, and I bethought me that young Walter 
Juvenis, who was in the place, might like also to witness the performance. 
A pantomime is not always amusing to persons who have attained a certain 
age; but a boy at a pantomime is always amused and amusing, and, to 
see his pleasure, is good for most hypochondriacs. 

We sent to Walter’s mother, requesting that he might join us, and the 
kind lady replied that the boy had already been at the morning per- 
formance of the equestrians, but was most eager to go in the evening 
likewise. And go he did; and laughed at all Mr. Merryman’s remarks, 
though he remembered them with remarkable accuracy, and insisted upon 
waiting to the very end of the fun, and was only induced to retire just 
before its conclusion by representations that the ladies of the party would 
be incommoded if they were to wait and undergo the rush and trample of 
the crowd round about. When this fact was pointed out to him, he 
yielded at once, though with a heavy heart, his eyes looking longingly 
towards the ring as we retreated Sut of the booth. We were scarcely clear 
of the place, when we heard “God save the King,” played by the eques- 
trian band, the signal that all was over. Our companion entertained us 
with scraps of the dialogue on our way home—precious crumbs of wit 
which he had brought away from that feast. He laughed over them again 
as we walked under the stars. He has them now, and takes them out of 
the pocket of his memory, and crunches a bit, and relishes it with a senti- 
mental tenderness, too, for he is, no doubt, back at school by this time; the 
holidays are over; and Doctor Birch’s young friends have reassembled. 

Oueer jokes, which caused a thousand simple mouths to grin! As the 
jaded Merryman uttered them to the old gentleman with the whip, some of 
the old folks in the audience, I daresay, indulged in reflections of their own. 
There was one joke—I utterly forget it—but it began with Merryman 
saying what he had for dinner. He had mutton for dinner, at one o’clock, 
after which “he had to come to business.” And then came the point. Walter 
Juvenis, Esq., Rev. Doctor Birch’s, Market Rodborough, if you read 
this, will you please send me a line, and let me know what was the joke 
Mr. Merryman made about having his dinner? You remember well 
enough. But do I want to know? Suppose a boy takes a favourite, long- 
cherished lump of cake out of his pocket, and offers you a bite? Merci! 
The fact is, I don’t care much about knowing that joke of Mr. Merryman’s. 

VOL. 1.—no. 10, 24 
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But whilst he was talking about his dinner, and his mutton, and his 
landlord, and his business, I felt a great interest about Mr. M. in private 
life—about his wife, lodgings, earnings, and general history, and I daresay 
was forming a picture of those in my mind:—wife cooking the mutton ; 
children waiting for it; Merryman in his plain clothes, and so forth; 
during which contemplation the joke was uttered and laughed at, and 
Mr. M., resuming his professional duties, was tumbling over head and 
heels. Do not suppose I am going, sicut est mos, to indulge in moralities 
about buffoons, paint, motley, and mountebanking. Nay, Prime Ministers 
rehearse their jokes; Opposition leaders prepare and polish them; Taber- 
nacle preachers must arrange them in their mind before they utter them. 
All I mean is, that I would like to know any one of these performers 
thoroughly, and out of his uniform: that preacher, and why in his travels 
this and that point struck him; wherein lies his power of pathos, humour, 
eloquence ;—that Minister of State, and what moves him, and how his 
private heart is working ;—-I would only say that, at a certain time of life 
certain things cease to interest: but about some things when we cease to 
care, what will be the use of life, sight, hearing? Poems are written, and 
we cease to admire. Lady Jones invites us, and we yawn ; she ceases to 
invite us, and we are resigned. The last time I saw a ballet at the 
opera—oh! it is many years ago—I fell asleep in the stalls, wagging 
my head in insane dreams, and I hope affording amusement to the 
company, while the feet of five hundred nymphs were cutting flicflacs 
on the stage at a few paces’ distance. Ah!-I remember a different 
state of things! Credite postert. To see those nymphs—gracious powers, 
how beautiful they were! That le€ring, painted, shrivelled, thin- 
armed, thick-ankled old thing, cutting dreary capers, coming thump- 
ing down on her board out of time—that an opera-dancer? Pooh! My 
dear Walter, the great difference between my time and yours, who will 
enter life some two or three years hence, is that, now, the dancing women 
and singing women are ludicrously old, out of time, and out of tune; the 
paint is so visible, and the dinge and wrinkles of their wretched old cotton 
stockings, that I am surprised how anybody can like to look atthem: And 
as for laughitig at me for falling asleep, I can’t understand a man of sense 
doing otherwise. In my time; & la bonne heure. In the reign of George 
1V., I give you my honour, all the dancers at the opera were as beautiful 
as Houris. Even in William IV.’s time, when I think of Duvernay pranc- 
ing in as the Bayadére,—T say it was a vision of loveliness such as mortal 
eyes can’t see now-a-days. How well I remetiiber the tuné to which she 
used to appear! Kaled used to say to the Sultan, “ My lord, a troop of 
those dancing and sing-ging gurls called Bayadéres approaches,” and, to 
the clash of ¢ymbals, and the thumping of my heart, in she used to dance ! 
Thete has nevér been anything like it—never. There never will be—I 
laugh to scorn old people who tell me about your Noblet, your Montessu, 
your Vestris, your Parisét—pshaw, the senile twaddlers! And the impu- 
déenee of the young then, With their music and their dancéis of to-day! 
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I tell you the women are dreary old creatures. I tell you one air in an 
opera is just like another, and they send all rational creatures to sleep. 
‘Ah, Ronzi de Begnis, thou lovely one! Ah, Caradori, thou smiling angel ! 
Ah, Malibran! Nay, I will come to modern times, and acknowledge that 
Lablache was a very good singer thirty years ago (though Porto was the 
boy for me); and then we had Ambrogetti, and Curioni, and Donzelli, a 
rising young singer. 

But what is most certain and lamentable is the decay of stage beauty 
since the days of George IV. Think of Sontag! I remember her in 
Otello and the Donna del Lago in ’28. I remember being behind the 
scenes at the opera (where numbers of us young fellows of fashion used 
to go), and seeing Sontag let her hair fall down over her shoulders previous 
to her murder by Donzelli. Young fellows have never seen beauty like 
that, heard such a voice, seen such hair, such eyes. Don’t tell me! A 
man who has been about town since the reign of George IV., ought he 
not to know better than you, young lads who have seen nothing? The 
deterioration of women is lamentable; and the conceit of the young fellows 
more lamentable still, that they won’t see this fact, but persist in thinking 
their time as good as ours. 

Bless me! when I was a lad, the stage was covered with angels, who 
sang, acted, and danced. When I remember the Adelphi, and the actresses 
there: when I think of Miss Chester, and Miss Love, and Mrs. Serle at 
Sadler’s Wells, and her forty glorious pupils—of the Opera and Noblet, 
and the exquisite young Taglioni, and Pauline Leroux, and a host more ! 
One much-admited being of those days I confess I never cared for, and 
that was the chief male dancer—a very important personage then, with a 
bare neck, bare arms, a tunic, and a hat and feathers, who used to divide 
the applause with the ladies, and who has now sunk down a trap-door for 
ever. And this frank admission ought to show that I am not your mere 
twaddling laudator temporis acti—your old fogey who can see no good 
except in his own time. 

They say that claret is better now-a-days, and cookery much im- 
proved since the days of my monarch—of George IV: Pastry Cookery is 
certainly not so good. I have often eaten half-a-crown’s worth (including, 
I trust, ginger-beer) at our school pastrycook’s, and that is a proof that the 
pastry must have been very good, for could I do as much now? I passed 
by the pastrycook’s shop lately, having occasion to visit my old school. It 
looked a very dingy old baker’s; misfortunes may have come over him— 
those penny tarts certainly did not look so nice as I remember them: but 
he may have grown careless as he has grown old (I should judge him to 
be now about 96 years of age), and his hand may have lost its cunning. 

Not that we were not great epicures. I remember how we constantly 
grumbled at.the quantity of the food in our master’s house—which on 
my conscience I believe was excellent and plentiful—and how we tried 
once or twice to eat him out of house and home. At the pastrycook’s 
we may have over-eaten ourselves (I have admitted half-a-crown’s worth 
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for my own part, but I don’t like to mention the real figure for fear of 
perverting the present generation of boys by my monstrous confession)— 
we may have eaten too much, Isay. We did; but what then? The 
school apothecary was sent for: a couple of small globules at night, a 
trifling preparation of senna in the morning, and we had not to go to 
school, so that the draught was an actual pleasure. 

For our amusements, besides the games in vogue, which were pretty 
much in old times as they are now (except cricket, par exemple—and 
I wish the present youth joy of their bowling, and suppose Armstrong 
and Whitworth will bowl at them with light field-pieces next), there 
were novels—ah ! I trouble you to find such novels in the present day ! 
O Scottish Chiefs, didn’t we weep over you! O Mysteries of Udolfo, 
didn’t I and Briggs minor draw. pictures out of you, asI have said? This 
was the sort of thing: this was the fashion in our day :— 
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Efforts, feeble indeed, but still giving pleasure to us and our friends. “I 
say, old boy, draw us Vivaldi tortured in the Inquisition,” or, “ Draw us 
Don Quixote and the windmills, you know,” amateurs would say, to boys 
who had a love of drawing. Peregrine Pickle we liked, our fathers admiring 
it, and telling us (the sly old boys) it was capital fun; but I think I 
was rather bewildered by it, though Roderick Random was and remains 
delightful. I don’t remember having Sterne in the school library, no 
doubt because the works of that divine were not considered decent 
for young people. Ah! not against thy genius, O father of Uncle 
Toby and Trim, would I say a word in disrespect. But I am thankful to 
live in times when men no longer have the temptation to write so as to call 
blushes on women’s cheeks, and would shame to whisper wicked allusions 
to honest boys. Then, above all, we had Watrer Scort, the kindly, the 
generous, the pure—the companion of what countless delightful hours; the 
purveyor of how much happiness; the friend whom we recall as the 
constant benefactor of our youth! How well I remember the type and 
the brownish paper of the old duodecimo Tales of My Landlord! I have 
never dared to read the Pirate, and the Bride of Lammermoor, or Kenil- 
worth, from that day to this, because the finale is unhappy, and people die, 
and are murdered at the end. But Jvanhoe, and Quentin Durward! Oh! 
for a half-holiday, and a quiet corner, and one of those books again ! 
Those books, and perhaps those eyes with which we read them; and, it 
may be, the brains behind the eyes! It may be the tart was good; but 
how fresh the appetite was! If the gods would give me the desire of my 
heart, I should be able to write a story which boys would relish for the 
next few dozen of centuries. The boy-critic loves the story: grown up, 
he loves the author who wrote the story, Hence the kindly tie is esta- 
blished between writer and reader, and lasts pretty nearly for life. I meet 
people now who don’t care for Walter Scott, or the Arabian Nights ; Iam 
sorry for them, unless they in their time have found their romancer—their 
charming Scheherazade. By the way, Walter, when you are writing, tell me 
who is the favourite novelist in the fourth form now? Have you got 
anything so good and kindly as dear Miss Edgeworth’s Frank? It used to 
belong to a fellow’s sisters gencrally ; but though he pretended to despise 
it, and said, “ Oh, stuff for girls!” he read it; and I think there were one 
or two passages which would try my eyes now, were I to meet with the 
little book. 

As for Thomas and Jeremiah (it is only my witty way of calling Tom 
and Jerry), I went to the British Museum the other day on purpose to 
get it; but somehow, if you will press the question so closely, on reperusal, 
Tom and Jerry is not so brilliant as I had supposed it to be. The pictures 
are just as fine as ever; and I shook hands with broad-backed Jerry 
Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom with delight, after many years’ absence. 
But the style of the writing, I own, was not pleasing to me; I even thought 
it a little vulgar—well! well! other writers have been considered vulgar— 
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and as a description of the sports and amusements of London in the ancicnt 
times, more curious than amusing. 

But the pictures!—oh! the pictures are noble still! First, there is 
Jerry arriving from the country, in a green coat and leather gaiters, and 
being measured for a fashionable suit at Corinthian House, by Corinthian 
Tom’s tailor. Then away for the career of pleasure and fashion. The 
park! delicious excitement—the theatre! the saloon!! the green-room!!! 
rapturous bliss—the opera itself! and then perhaps to Temple Bar, to 
knock down a Charley there! There are Jerry and Tom, with their tights 
and little cocked hats, coming from the opera—very much as gentlemen 
in waiting on royalty are habited now. There they are at Almack’s itself, 
amidst a crowd of high-bred personages, with the Duke of Clarence him- 
self Iooking at them dancing. Now, strange change, they are in Tom 
Cribb’s parlour, where they don’t seem to be a whit less at home than in 
fashion’s gilded halls; and now they are at Newgate, seeing the irons 
knocked off the malefactors’ legs previous to execution. What hardened 
ferocity in the countenance of the desperado in yellow breeches! What 
compunction in the face of the gentleman in black (who, I suppose, has 
been forgirig), and who clasps his hands, and listetis to the chaplain! 
Now wwé haste away to merrier scenes: to Tattersall’s (ah! gracious 
powers! what a funny fellow that actor was who performed Dicky Green 
in that scetie at the play !); and now we are at a private party, at which 
Corinthian Tom is waltzing (and very gracefully, too, as you must 
confess) with Corinthian Kate, whilst Bob Logic, the Oxonian, is playing 
on the piano ! 

* After,” the text says, “the Oxonian had played several pieces of lively 
music, he requested as a favour that Kate and his friend Tom would per- 
form a ‘waltz. Kate without any hesitation immediately stood up. Tom 
offered his hand to his fascinating partner, and the dance took place. The 
plate conveys a correct representation of the ‘gay scene’ at that precise 
moment. The anxiety of the Oxonian to witness the attitudes of the 
elegant pair, had neatly put 4 stop to their movements. On turning round 
from the pianoforte and presenting his comical mug, Kate could scarcely 
suppress a laugh.” ; 

And no wonder ; just look at it now (as I have copied it to the best of 
my humble ability), and compare Master Logic’s countetiance and. attitude 
with the splendid elegance of Tom! Now every London man is weary 
and blasé. There is an enjoyment of life in these young bucks of 1823, 
which contrasts strangely with our feelings of 1860. Here, for. instance, 
is a specimen of their talk and walk. “ ‘If, says Logic—‘if enjoyment is your 
motto, you may make the most of an évening at Vauxhall, more than at 
any other place in the metropolis. It is all free and easy. Stay a8 long 
‘as you like, and depart when you think proper.’—*‘ Your description is so 
flattering,’ replied Jenny, ‘that I do not care how soon the time arrives 
‘Yor us to start.” Locic proposed a ‘ bit of a stfolt’ it order to get rid of 
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an hour or two, which was immediately accepted by Tom and Jerry. 
A turn or two in Bond Street, a stroll through Piccadilly, a look in at 
TATTERSALL’s, a ramble through Pall Mall, and a strut on the Corinthian 
path, fully occupied the time of our heroes until the hour for dinner 
arrived, when a few glasses of Tom’s rich wines soon put them on the qui 
vive. VAUXHALL was then the object in view, and the Trio started, bent 
upon enjoying the pleasures which this place so amply affords.” 









































How nobly those inverted commas, those italics, those capitals, bring 
out the writer’s wit and relieve the eye! They are as good as jokes, 
though you mayn’t quite perceive the point. Mark the varieties of lounge 
in which the young men indulge—now a stroll, then a look in, then 
a ramble, and presently a strut. When George, Prince of Wales, was 20, 
I have read in an old Magazine, “the Prince’s lounge” was a peculiar 
manner of walking which the young bucks imitated. At Windsor 
George III. had a cat's path—a sly early walk which the good old king 
took in the gray morning before his household was astir. What was the 
Corinthian path here recorded? Does any antiquary know? And what 
were the rich wines which our friends took, and which enabled them to 
enjoy Vauxhall? Vauxhall is gone, but the wines which could occasion 
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such a delightful perversion of the intellect as to enable it to enjoy ample 
pleasures there, what were they ? 

‘So. the game of life proceeds, until Jerry Hawthorn, the rustic, is 
fairly, knocked up by all this excitement and is forced to.go. home, and 
-the last. picture represents him getting into the coach at the White Horse 
Cellar, he .being- one of six inside; . whilst his friends shake him by the 
hand; whilst the sailor mounts on the roof; whilst the Jews hang round 
with oranges, knives, and sealing-wax ; whilst the guard is closing the 
door. Where are they now, those sealing-wax vendors? where are the 
guards? where are the jolly teams? where are the coaches? and where 
the youth that climbed inside and out of them; that heard the merry horn 
which sounds no more; that saw the sunrise over Stonehenge; that rubbed 
away the bitter tears at night after parting, as the coach sped on the 
journey to school and London; that looked out with- beating heart as 
the milestones flew by, for the welcome corner where began home and 
holidays ? 

It is night now: and here is home. Gathered under the quiet roof, 
elders and children lie alike at rest. In the midst of a great peace and 
calm, the stars look: out from the heayens. The silence is peopled with 
the past; sorrowful remorses for sins and shortcomings—memories of 
passionate joys and griefs rise out of their graves, both now alike calm 
and sad. Eyes, as I shut mine, look at me, that have long ceased to shine. 
The town and the fair landscape sleep under the starlight, wreathed in 
the autumn mists. Twinkling among the houses ‘a light? keeps watch 
here and there, in what may be a sick chamber or two. The clock tolls 
sweetly in the silent air. Here is night and rest. An awful sense of 
thanks makes ‘the heart swell, and the head bow, as I pass to my room 
through the sleeping house, and feel as though a hushed blessing were 
upon it, 
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